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PEONIES 


AND GLADIOLI 
W. A. SISSON 


Rosendale - Wis. 














RALPH J. ROONEY 
Oregon Grown Gladiolus Bulbs 


Grown where soil and climate unite in 
producing the world’s best bulbs. Price 
List issued January 1st of each year. 








1472 Delaware Ave., Portland, Oregon 





$1 Bargain Iris Collection 


10 Iris, all different, labeled, including 
Lent A. Williamson and Firmament, alone 
worth $1. One collection only to a cus- 
tomer. 


GELSER BROS. - - Dalton, N.Y. 





“T DOZEN IRIS-$033 


Aleazar, Blue Jay, Caterina, 

Juniata, James Boyd, Ma Mie, Maas a 
signor, Ed. Michael, Prosper Laugier _ 
sing. All sent prepaid for $2. , Wee 
HE HOOSIER GARDENS 


T 
1732 Morton St. Lafayette, jag 








SEVEN FIRS GLADIOLUS 


| GARDEN 
Route 6, Box 148 - Portland, Oregon 


OREGON GROWN BULBS. Experts say 
the climate and soil of Oregon are espe- 
cially adapted to bulb growing. The 
growing season is long assuring well 
matured bulbs. A post card will put 
your name on mailing list. 
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THREE MEDAL WINNERS 


A. G. S. EXHIBITIONS 
Originator, MINUET, MRS. P. W. SIS- 
SON, CATHERINE COLEMAN, SU- 
PERBA and GIANT NYMPH. Catalog. 

JOE COLEMAN 
Savannah Georgia 








Deer Locge Glad Farm 


Honor Mich. 








Minuet, Gold Eagle, Phipps, Ford, Bennett, 
Giant Myrtle, Boynton, Carbone and nearly 
100 leading varieties. Catalogues ready. 


M. F. WRIGHT 














IRIS - PEONIES - PHLOX 


Box M., West Point, Pa. 




















GLAD GUIDE 


That is what it aims to be, a practical guide 
for. those who wish to raise Glads. For 1928 
free distribution about January First. We are 
growing the finest Glads from America, Eu- 
rope and Australia. 


THE FOSS HEATON GLAD GARDENS 
Shannon City, Iowa 


MORE PERFECT PEONIES-BY CUMM 


Why not buy your Peonies and Iris 
from a grower who grows the best va- 
rieties in soil as near perfect as any in 
the U. S., insuring you good, strong 
healthy roots. Peony seed 50c and $1 
per 100. Send for catalogue. 
W. L. GUMM, Peony Specialist 

Remington, Indiana - Dept. A 














~ The Queen of Hardy Flowers ~ 
," an) 





Catalogue on request 


THE LONGFIELD 
IRIS FARM 


Originators and Grow 
of the Finest Varieties” 


E. B. Williamson Bluffton, Ind. Paul H. Cook 
ra 








BERRYCROFT GARDENS 


Specialize In 
IRIS, PEONIES, TULIPS and NARCISSUS 


12 Mixed Tulips 
12 Poet’s Narcissus 
12 Narcissus (Our choice) 


36 BULBS FOR $1.00, POSTPAID 
WALTER C. PEIRCE Troy, Ohio 


W. F. SHEARER 


Gladiolus Grower 
504 South College St. Atmgola, Ind, 














IRIS 


Get my prices on the better kinds. 
J.D. LONG Boulder, Colorado 








3 for $1.00 


PEONIES DELIVERED 
Edulis Superba, Pink; Queen Victoria or 
Festiva Maxina, White; Felix Crousse or 
Augusta d’Hour, Red. 3 to 5 eye divisions. 
Send for Price List. 

JOHN BERG 


512 W. 2nd St. - Ashland, Wis. 





Peonies and Glads 


For dependable plants that usually bloom 
the spring following planting, try our 
Ohio grown stock. We grow the best of 
the standard varieties and leading novel. 
ties. Won 2nd place in a class of 68 
entries at Ft. Wayne National Peony 
Show. Write today for free price list. 


E. M. BUECHLY - Greenville, Ohio 


GROW PEONIES 


We have forty acres devoted to all va- 
rieties of Peonies. Visit our fields. Send 
for list. 
PHIL LUTZ PEONY FARMS 
Boonville, Ind. 




















IRIS 10 FINE NAMED VAR. Labeled $1.00 


Pink, lilac, lavender, smoky, white, pur- 
ple, gold, blue, violet and variegated; one each 
shade, name labeled. Peony seedlings 8 one- 
year roots from finest seed; each a new variety, 
$1.00; Regal Lily Seedlings, 12 for $1.00; Regal 
Lily bulbs, 1% inch diameter, 2 for $1.00; Ori- 
ental Poppy, scarlet, large roots, 4 for $1.00. 


SHILOH GARDENS Box 650 Omaha, Neb. 


Waterloo Bulb Farms 


T. D. SMEDLEY, Owner 
Box 165 - Waterloo, Iowa 





_ Home of Waterloo Wonder Collections 





August IRIS Delivery 


Kochii, Aurea, Dr. Bernice, Isoline, Iris King 
Lohengrin, Mandralascae, Mme. Piquette, ro 
signor, Oriflamme, Prosper Laugier, S. 
Stormcloud, Twilight. Each 25c; 3 one kind, 50c; 
doz. $1.50; one each $2.00; 3 each $4,00; 12 
each $14.00. $2.00 orders prepaid. 

THE —— FLORAL GARDEN 
Route 1, Box 6 - - Vancouver, Wash. 








CEDAR HILL NURSERY 
Brookville 


Glen Head, Nassau County, 
New York. 


Peonies-Iris 


Joerg’s White 


The sensational large flowering early white 
Glad, Pink Callas, Dahlias, Peonies, Exc. 


Catalogue upon request. 


GEORGE J. JOERG, Inc. 
New Byde Park L. L., N.Y. 





NORTH RIVER FARMS 


GLADIOLUS GROWERS 


Marshfield, Mass. 




















469 Varieties 


with ORIGINATOR’S full color descrip- 
tion listed in our free Catalog for 1927. 


LEGRON FLORAL CO. 
3842 Glendale Ave. - Toledo, Ohio 








LEST YOU FORGET-- 


While waiting for your Glads to bloom 
you have ample time to send us your 
name and address for our mailing list— 
if you did not receive our last Glad 
Booklet. A card will do it. 


DECORAH GLADIOLUS GARDENS 
Box 257-A Decorah, Iowa 








PEONIES! OUR PEONIES 
IRISES! (yon Se iierican 


PEONY SOCIETY, 192. 


Send for June Catalogue 


PUGET SOUND PEONY GARDENS 
ner 





qT W. Goodner, Ow 
R. F. D. 12. Box 727, SEATTLE, WASH. 
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FOR BOTH AMATEUR AND PROFESSIONAL GROWERS OF OUTDOOR SUMMER-FLOWERING 
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Flowers that Make the White House Attractive 


HE PRESIDENT of the United 

States likes flowers and many of 

them. He likes them everywhere. 

Mrs. Coolidge, the First Lady of 
the land, is fond of cut fiowers and 
green, growing plants. They adorn 
the private as well as the public rooms 
of the Executive Mansion. The thou- 
sands of visitors which visit the White 
House each month very often remark 
upon the fresh flowers, upon their fra- 
grance and upon their beauty. It has 
come to be a delightful feature. 


At the various receptions and spe- 
cial functions, dinners and afternoon 
teas and breakfasts, whether held in 
the honor of the diplomatic corps or 
the Army and Navy officers or as in- 
timate visits of old friends, flowers 


BY UTHAI VINCENT WILCOX 


and greenery in some form will be 
found vying with glittering gold braid 
and matchless gowns. 


The government provides the flow- 
ers and the music for the White House 
social affairs and in accordance with 
the same custom whereby ushers, 
guards, china, and cut glass are fur- 
nished. It is believed necessary in 
order to maintain a high standard of 
excellence, for the occupant of the 
White House is representative of the 
nation as a whole. 


These wonderful decorations of Na- 
ture are used in a vast multitude of 
ways. The manner and the place of 
cut flowers have been studied for 
years and the White House obtains 
the best in this respect, plus the per- 


sonal tastes of the President and his 
household. 


FRESHLY-CUT FLOWERS EACH MORNING 


There is the custom of providing 
each morning fresh bouquets of the 
most beautiful flowers of the season. 
These are placed in each of the prin- 
cipal rooms in the mansion and in the 
offices of the President and his secre- 
tary. There are, as well, flowers for 
the servants’ quarters, small clusters 
for the White House automobiles, and 
for other places as the time and place 
may suggest. There is an abundance 
of cut flowers ordered and constantly 
made use of. 


Naturally, this regular placing of 
the many blooms, is but a compara- 








View from the front of the White House with part of the flower 


garden which helps to supply both flowers and decoration 















































































An attractive bouquet is placed on the President’s desk each morning 


tively minor use when the holidays 
demand extensive needs. It is in the 
great designs for weddings and fu- 
nerals that makes the heavy demands. 
On memorial days and anniversaries, 
too, it is sometimes customary to send 
wreaths, or floral designs to the tombs 
of the former Presidents, as that of 
the Harding tomb in Ohio. The tomb 
of the Unknown Soldier is frequently 
decorated as well as those of noted 
men. 

After all, the severest tax upon the 
floral resources of the executive es- 











tablishment comes with the necessity 
for providing decorations for the state 
dinners and great evening receptions 
which characterize the “official social 
season,” the interim between the open- 
ing of the year and the beginning of 
Lent. The inaugural event—the Pres- 
ident’s reception on New Year’s day 
is, in many respects, the most impor- 
tant of these functions, as it is the 
most numerously attended. 

At the New Year’s reception the 
White House florists have their hands 
full and their arms as well. The re- 




















View from inside the main entrance looking on the 
grounds richly embellished with horticultural subjects 


THE FroweSrR GRoweaR Dale 


ception is held during the gan 
hours—from eleven until] one vat 
thus flowers are placed to 

best effect as well as to give the the 
enjoyment. The whole holiday ~w 
is given by a great wealth of pj tle 


O880oms, 
EVERY VANTAGE POINT 


Every vantage point that Offers 
repository is seized upon, but in 
planning the decorative campaign 
must needs always be borne jn te 
that a throng of from six thousand 
ten thousand people are to h 
through the White House in the brief 
interval of two hours, and obvious 
there must be nothing in the flor 
features to interfere with its p 

There are potted Palms banked at 
suitable points, particularly in the 
room where the President and his wif, 
and the ladies of the cabinet circle 
greet the callers. There are also py. 
merous vases filled with flowers ag we} 
as a great variety of standards, 
standards, many of them of rare g | 
sign and beauty, must necessarily hy } 
placed in position where there is litt, 
danger of their being upset by th 
surging mass of people, all anxioy 
to shake hands with the President, 

The various fireplaces in the rooms 
are banked with a mass of blooms gy. 
rounded by green Ferns, giving th 
effect of miniature flower gardens ip 
bloom. 


FLOWERS AND STILL MORE FLOWERS 


Floral ornamentation is always pr 
vided for the main stairway, leading 
from the first to the second floor of 
the mansion. Down this stairway a 
the appointed hour comes the praji- 
dential receiving party. Indeed, it is 
the appearance of the President at the 
head of the stairway, announced by the 
strains of “Hail to the Chief,” witha 
bugle call, that signals the formal 
opening of the great reception. 

There are flowers, too, unseen by 
the general public, in the corridor m 
the second floor of the mansion, where 
the Vice President and his wife ani 
the members of the President’s cabinet 
and the ladies of their householi 
gather before the reception. Likewise 
lost to the majority of the participants 
in the New Year’s reception are the 
floral touches in the reception room @ 
the basement floor of the White House 
Ordinarily this apartment, which is 
directly below the blue parlor, ani, 
like it, is circular in form, is one of 
the least used rooms in the While 
House, but on New Year’s Day it con 
stitutes a special reception room for 
the foreign ambassadors and ministers 
with their staffs, who enter by tht 
little used south door of the White 
House. From this improvised recep 
tion room the diplomats pass upstaifs, 
by stairway or elevator, to the 
parlor, where they form in line #& 
cording to their seniority of servit 
at Washington. 


THE USE OF CUT FLOWERS FOR COL 


The floral decorations of the Whit 
House, unlike that of some other build 
ings, present problems quite asi 
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Mrs. Coolidge is pleased with an Amaryllis 
Flower from the White House Greenhouses 


from the mere securance of a suffi- 
cient number of flowers and the artis- 
tic arrangement of blooms. Of equal 
importance is the exercise of due con- 
sideration for the color schemes in- 
volved. The very distinctive char- 
acter of the regular decorative and 
furnishing schemes in the parlors of 
the state suite make this well nigh 
imperative. The pronounced tints that 
prevail in the wall coverings, window 
hangings, and upholstery; of the blue, 
red and green rooms; make it neces- 
sary for the florists to be alert to pre- 
vent clashes of color when distributing 
their petaled beauties. 


In the famous east room, of course, 
with its restful white and gold deco- 
ration, almost any floral color scheme 
may be worked out accordingly, and 
the same is true of the main corridor 
that bisects the first floor of the man- 
sion, and the vestibule where the mem- 
bers of the Marine Band, resplendent 
in their showy uniforms of red, blue, 
black and gold, are stationed on special 
occasions. 


RECENT PRESIDENTS HAVE ORDERED 
FLOWERS 


But the various receptions, impor- 
tant as they are, are not alone in their 
floral beauty. The many Presidents 
who have lived in the White House 
have each left their impressions in the 
matter of flowers. Mrs. Roosevelt, as 
did her famous and strenuous husband, 
kept the White House filled with the 
various blooms in season and out of 
season. Indeed, cut flowers, with their 


wealth of beauty, were among the 
showy things which President Roose- 
velt admired. His strenuous nature 
seemed to call for the fine-flowering 
Roses, as well as other plants. He did 
not hesitate to call to the attention of 
some visitor, a bloom which he par- 
ticularly admired. 


President Wilson and his household 
loved flowers. Perhaps not in the 
same sense, and certainly not in such 
a wealth of array, yet there were al- 
ways beautiful vases of cut flowers in 
the rooms, which by their various 
presence, told of culture and refine- 
ment. 


Both the President and Mrs. Hard- 
ing found particular enjoyment in dis- 
plays of the old-fashioned flowers. 
Mrs. Harding had a flower bed which 
she tended herself that was filled with 
the flowers of our grandmothers. Her 
florists were always receiving requests 
for these, as well. 

President Coolidge frequently stops 
to admire a bouquet which is placed 
with care, and the First Lady not only 
fills the rooms with the flowers of the 
season but sends great piles of Roses, 
Carnations, Orchids, and others to the 
hospitals so that a wide circle enjoy 
them. A child on the street with a 
flower or two will attract her attention 
and she has frequently stopped to ad- 
mire the little one and its floral bur- 
den. 

Army officers and traveling govern- 
ment representatives frequently re- 
member the White House with rare 
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plants. The President, as the national 
recipient of gifts of all kinds, great 
and large, or homely and insignificant, 
receives a fair proportion of flowers 
along with recipes of cookies and pet 
animals and rare books. 


It is fitting that the White House 
should set a high standard in the use 
of flowers. Flowers give a touch of 
beauty to the meanest dwelling, and 
in the finest they cannot but be excel- 
lent. It is impossible to add anything 
to their beauty, for they are Nature’s 
natural growing jewels. 





Hollyhock-flowered Delphinium 


RECEIVING a catalog from a nurs- 
ery near where I live, I decided 
to drive out and select a few plants. 
The first impression of the nursery 
was rather a shock! It was a trifle 
unkept in front, but Oh! What a 
feast when I entered the real part of 
the nursery. The time was surely 
spent with the plants, and not with the 
making of a big front. 

I was attracted by a most wonderful 
bed of Delphiniums. Upon inquiry, 
I was told that it was the Watkin 
Samuel’s Hollyhock Hybrid strain. 
The nurseryman informed me that he 
had imported the seed from abroad at 
great expense, and had planted the 
seeds in flats inside the greenhouse on 
March Ist. He had transplanted the 
seedlings to the outside in June, and 
I witnessed the first blooms about 
September Ist. There were immense 
six-foot spikes of all shades of blue, 
from light to almost midnight blue, 
with the individual flower having a 
center of a lovely pink or mauve and 
a large “bee.” I measured petals 
which were 3” across and flower heads 
which were 36” long. 

We should all take our hats off to 
this English hybridizer, for I have 
grown Delphiniums to what I thought 
was perfection, but those Wrexham 
Delphiniums were a revelation. What 
is a June garden without Delphin- 
iums? And here I was in September 
viewing a June garden. Flowers can 
be had all Summer with a little fore- 
thought. Never let them seed, for 
seeds extract so much vitality that a 
plant cannot produce both seed and 
blooms at the same time. If old 
blooms are properly picked off as soon 
as the flower fades, you can expect at 
least four crops a year, and the plants 
and roots seem to grow better than 
those plants that are allowed to seed. 

The Wrexham Hollyhock-flowered 
strain is practically new, and has been 
grown in this country only so very 
recently that few people know of its 
wonderful beauty. This strain is just 
as hardy and is grown as easily as the 
old favorite, Belladonna. 

I prefer to plant the seedlings in 
April or May, but they can be safely 
planted in September, and with a little 
mulch, the late seedlings will give an 
excellent account of themselves. 


Mrs. WILLIAM PHILLIPS, (Ill.) 
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Growing Tuberous-Rooted Begonias 
BY H. D. SUTTLE, (N.Y.) 


(See illustration on front cover) 


the choicest summer-flowering 

bulbous plants we have. Coming 
in a great variety of form and colors 
a good collection of the things is one 
that all flower lovers may desire. All 
are easily handled and may be grown 
alike by the merest novice or most ad- 
vanced expert. 

Let us start with the dormant tuber. 
These should be started inside during 
March and April by placing in moist 
sand, Sphagnum moss, or just ordi- 
nary soil; and if you wish to hurry the 
startening process, give gentle bottom 
heat; although this is not at all a 
necessity. If the tubers have been 
carried over Winter in their growing 
pots, they will, of course, start grow- 
ing there. Take care that you have 
the tubers planted right, the hollow- 
shaped depression wants to be up. 
When they have started growing 
nicely, transfer them to pots or other 
containers. A good potting soil to 
employ is a mixture of leaf mould, 
turf, and well-rotted cow or sheep 
manure with addition of river or lake 
sand and a dash of bone meal. Sur- 
round the tuber with sand. Be sure 
and provide for good drainage; coarse 
charcoal is fine to use in the bottom 
of dishes, and it also tends to sweeten 
the soil. When the weather is thor- 
oughly warm they may be used out- 
side for porch decorating. Remember 
Tuberous Begonias will not stand hot 
sun. They enjoy a little sunning in 
the morning, but will also thrive in an 
entirely shady location. 

They may be planted in the ground 
outside in some sheltered nook against 
the house, but the success of this pro- 
cedure is more or less varying. Heavy 
winds or storms would simply de- 
molish the plants so grown. I would 
say the best plan is to grow in porch 
boxes Or simple pots, and grown thus 
they must be protected from a burn- 
ing sun or strong winds. 

As the plants commence to flower an 
occasional application of weak liquid 
manure is beneficial. It will probably 
be well to stake the plants as they are 
rather weak-jointed at the juncture of 
the stalk and tuber. 


The single and double forms are the 
ones most commonly seen and are ob- 
tainable in almost any color or shade 
with exception of blue. The singles 
also come with fringed and crested 
petals and the doubles with fringed. 
Good improvement is being made all 
along the line. Singles are produced 
with larger flowers and doubles which 
are held on erect stems above the 
foliage. 

Another type not usually seen but 
still not new, is the Lyodii or Hanging 
Basket. From their name they are 
pendulous in growth and for most ef- 
fective display should be grown in 


TN the choc Begonias are one of 


hanging baskets. The Lyodii type 
come in a wide range of colors, both 
single and double. 


One of the old timers is the 
Evansiana, or as the seedsmen list it, 
the Hardy Begonia. I have never 
wintered this in the ground but doubt 
if it would stand the coldness of 
Southern New York. Anyway, it is 
good grown in pots with its small 
shell-pink blooms in sprays. For over 
Winter I stick the pots of this down 
cellar. 

A rather new one and to my fancy, 
one of the gems of the tribe is the 
Martiana (Martiana_ gracilis) or 
Hollyhock Begonia. It comes from 
Mexico. The tuber itself of this type 
is entirely. djfferent in appearance 
from the others}.as is also the plant. 
The leaves are a dark shining green 
and the smallish, deep-pink blooms are 
arranged around stalks in hollyhock 
fashion; hence the common name. 
Tiny bulblets are produced in the axil 
of leaves and seed ripens here, so it 
should be rapidly propagated. 

One type from Europe that is fine 
for bedding outside is the Frau Helene 
Harmes. Grows about ten inches high 
and the pale yellow blooms are the 
same shade inside or out. Leaves are 
small and the plants make nice even 
growth; the only one I ever found that 
would endure a hot sun bath. 


A very new form is the narcissus- 
flowered. Perfect blooms are like the 
Emperor Narcissus. It is difficult to 
get many of this true to type from 
seed, although to the pretty fancy of 
catalogue writers at least sixty per 
cent will be up to type. 


—- is also a class of winter- 
flowering Tuberous Begonias, but 
from only a few plants I would think 
these very hard to handle, requiring 
much heat and special care. Anyway 
they are practically unobtainable in 
this country. 

Even the leaves of the Tuberous are 
attractive, coming in different shades 
of green, veined and marked with con- 
trasting shades. The growing plants 
will need quite a copious supply of 
water. Care should be taken when 
watering or sprinkling that the sun 
does not strike the leaves when wet, 
as they then will become scorched. All 
the blooms are of wax-like appearance, 
a general Begonia characteristic. 


As the late Fall approaches and the 
plant commences to die down, grad- 
ually lessen the water supply. Then 
when they are entirely dormant, store 
away in some cool frost-proof place. 
Remember that when first in the dor- 
mant stage, the tubers are tender. 
Handle carefully to guard against in- 
jury. The tubers may be allowed to 
remain right in the pots or removed 
and packed in dry sand. Give an oc- 
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casional careful waterin o 
Winter. This does not mean ae 
ing, just enough so the 

shrivel up. as Willa, 
‘ ve -_ raised from 

it is not exactly an eas i 

At least the process ir not eae 
simple as with Amaryllis or Cena, 
ums. The soil used should be 
baked sandy woods dirt. In ordi 
get the seed sown as thinly as po . 
mix with finely sifted sand before 
ing. Cover dish with glass and 
moist and shaded until seedlings 
pear and carefully protect from A 
sun later on. Always give water f 
bottom and have plenty of coarse chan 
coal in bottom of dish. Bottom heat 
is always imperative. The Seeds ger 
— splendidly, but the damnin 
off process is usually quite a 

fatal factor. large an 

I know a man who sowed Begonia 
seed in a manner to make one shudder 
even committing the sin of covering 
the seed, and as the fates would hay 
it, raised a fine lot of seedlings, 

Any favored one may be increas 
by cutting the tuber, leaving an eye 
for each cut portion much as with 
Gladiolus. The cutting may be don 
after sprouts have started. Dust each 
piece with sulphur. Sprouts broke, 
from the tuber when three or foy 
inches high usually soon start ni 
growing. Or slips may be taken 
the joint where they branch from maip 
stalk. These are the methods to ip. 
crease any particular one, as from 
seed you get more or less of a varig- 
tion. Fix up some affair to give bot- 
tom heat for these cuttings, for my e. 
perience is that they will never develop 
tubers unless this is supplied. 

If you do not have a greenhouse, (as 
few of us do,) propagating frame, o 
hotbed, a way to successfully give 
bottom heat to any seedlings or cut- 
tings in the house follows: Take som 
tight receptacle that can be filled ani 
emptied with hot water two or thre 
times daily, place your dishes of seed- 
lings or cuttings on this hot water 
container, then with an elevated pice 
of glass over the dishes,—behold a 
miniature greenhouse. I had the tin 
smith make special galvanized contain 
ers for the water, and had splendil 
luck; just as good as with regula 
propagator. If one had only a smal 
dish of seedlings to keep warm, a gal 
lon syrup can filled with hot water 
would suffice. 

Just to give a hint for a display d 
beauty, make a grouping of pottel 
Tuberous Begonias with a backgrounl 
of erect growing Ferns and a fore 
ground of Selaginella; and the Fairy 
Queen herself will come to ponder- 
to admire. 





Swainsona 


GWAINSONA galegifolia alba is 
when properly grown and 

for, a most desirable evergreen gree 
house plant, that cannot be surpassé 
as a decorative plant for the gree! 
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j hs. It is most desirable 
wintet ae of the little care ny yd 
: ich it requires to grow it to 
tention its freedom of bloom; and 
the grace and beauty of its pinnate 
thery fern-like foliage, which gives 
at appearance to the pure white 
Gweet-Pea-like flowers which are so 
freely produced during the winter and 
early spring months, or as long as the 
lant continues in a state of growth. 


The flowers are produced in sprays 
of six or ten blossoms each, and owing 
to the beauty of both plant and flower 
it certainly is a most valuable and de- 
sirable plant for inside cultivation, 
where it should be given as light and 
sunny a Situation as possible, and a 
temperature of from 55 to 60 degrees. 
Water should be given as required, 
and on no account should the plants 
be permitted to become absolutely dry. 


They should be frequently and thor- 
oughly sprayed to keep the red spider 
in subjection, and to which pest the 


Swainsona is unfortunately rather 
ubject. ; 

: the plants should be given well- 
drained pots proportionate to their 
size, and a well-enriched turfy loam. 

During the summer months the 
plants should be plunged in a partially 
shaded situation, where they can be 
properly supplied with water, both 
overhead and at the roots, and about 
the first of September taken up and 
shifted into pots about two sizes 
larger, and on the approach of cooler 
weather brought inside. As, in cul- 
tivation, the plants attain a height of 
from one to three feet, it is well to cut 
them back occasionally, and this is 
best done when the plants are being 
repotted in September; and in doing 
this they can be cut to any desired size 
and shape. 

The late J. L. Childs, in his cata- 
logue for 1896, in speaking of this 
Swainsona says: 

“This new plant for pot or window 
culture will surpass any novelty that has 
been brought out in many years. In fact 
it will be hard to name a plant new in 
cultivation which can equal it in beauty 
and general good qualities. It has a 
most beautiful fern-like foliage and 
blooms perpetually every day in the year 
into blossoms the shape and nearly the 
size of Sweet Peas, and borne in great 
clusters. These clusters appear at the 
axils of the leaves, and a single branch 
shows many clusters of bloom at all 
times. The plant is a free and rapid 
grower, beginning to bloom in three or 
four weeks from cuttings, and continu- 
ing for years. It is easier to grow and 
manage than a Geranium and in any 
window and is a superb bedding plant 
for the garden in Summer. We believe 
there is not a plant so easy to grow or 
one that thrives and blooms under all 
conditions as does this charming Swan 
flower. As for beauty one can only ap- 
preciate its wonderful loveliness when 
one sees the great clusters of white blos- 
soms. Even then one cannot describe 
its peculiar charm any more than he can 
the enchanting loveliness of the rarest 
Orchid, and we can compare its charms 
only to that flower.” 


CHAs. E. PARNELL 


THE FLOWER GROweaR 
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Our Liberty Bell, Cracked but Not Silent 


BY ROBERT SPARKS WALKER 


It is made of inorganic matter 
which means that no atom of it 
was ever a living thing. It is even 
looked on as being dumb, but it has 
a soul and a voice. Like a valiant 


[' IS more than a piece of metal. 


and was ordered on November 1, 1751, 
of Robert Charles, the Colonial Agent 
of the Province in London, in the 
following letter: 


“Respected Friend, Robert Charles: 
_ “The Assembly having ordered us (the Super- 
intendents of the State House) to procure a bell 








soldier fallen in battle, it lies wounded 
but it can never die! 

Have you ever thought about the 
instruments that are made of matter 
that was never known to have life, 
yet from them flow music that can 
bring joy and tears to the human 
heart? See the harp, the cornet, the 
pipe organ, the piano, and the meek 
and lowly bell! Lifeless things touched 
by human fingers have been charming 
human hearts down the centuries. 
Bells moved by human hands have 
been calling children to school and 
folks to church for ages. The clapper 
of a bell may be likened unto the hu- 
man tongue, producing sounds that 
have a real significance when they 
reach the human ear and stir the body 
to action. Such is our own Liberty 
Bell, which has been broken but is not 
speechless. 

It has a fascinating history. It was 
born shortly before the completion of 
the New State House in Philadelphia, 





Our Liberty Bell,—cracked but not silent 





ae 


from England to be purchased for their use, we 
take the liberty to apply ourselves to thee to get 
us a good bell, of about two thousand pounds 
weight, the cost of which we presume may amount 
to one hundred pounds, sterling, or perhaps with 
the charges something more. 


“We hope and rely on thy care and assistance 
in this affair, and that thou wilt procure and for- 
ward it by the first good opportunity, as our work- 
men inform us it will be much less trouble to 
hang the bell before their scaffolds are struck 
from the building where we intend to place it, 
which will not be done till the end of next Sum- 
mer or beginning of the Fall. 


“Let the bell be cast by the best workmen, and 
examined carefully before it is shipped, with the 
following words, well-shapen in large letter round 
it, viz: 

‘By order of the Assembly of the Province 
of Pennsylvania for the State House in the 

City of Philadelphia, 1752.’ 


“And underneath: 
‘Proclaim Liberty throughout all the land 
unto all the inhabitants thereof.—Lev. XXV, 
10.’ 


“As we have experienced thy readiness to serve 
this Province on all occasions, we desire it may 
be our excuse for this additional trouble, from thy 
assured friends 

Isaac Norris, 
THOMAS LEECH, 
EDWARD WARNER. 

“Let the package for transportation be examined 
with particular care and the full value insured 
thereon.” 
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T= famous Liberty Bell was known 
at first as the Province Bell and 
was cast by Thomas Lister, of White- 
chapel, London and reached Philadel- 
phia sometime in the month of Au- 
gust, 1752, where it was suspended in 
the old State House Yard, later known 


as Independence Square, to test its. 


voice before placing it permanently in 
the tower. 

Unfortunately while the new Prov- 
ince Bell was being tested in the early 
part of September it was seriously 
cracked by a stroke of its own clapper, 
which destroyed its musical tones. 


Two expert workmen by the names 
of Pass and Stow of Philadelphia un- 
dertook to recast it, and in the first 
week of June 1753, the new bell weigh- 
ing 2080 pounds bearing the motto, 
“Proclaim Liberty throughout all the 
land unto all the inhabitants thereof.— 
Lev. XXV; 10” was placed in the 
steeple of the State House. 


It is not generally known that the 
two workmen of Philadelphia, Messrs. 
Pass and Stow, recast the old bell 
twice. In re-making it, the old Eng- 
lish model was broken into pieces, and 
an ounce and a half of American cop- 
per to each pound of the old bell metal 
was added, making it less brittle. The 
second time that Pass and Stow recast 
it, the bell proved satisfactory and 
was hung in the steeple of the State 
House, now known as Independence 
Hall, where it remained until July 16, 
1781, when the steeple was torn down 
and the bell replaced in the brick 
tower where it was kept until 1846 
when it was first placed on public 
exhibition as a relic in the Declaration 
Chamber in Independence Hall. 


On September 18, 1777, when Phil- 
adelphia was threatened with the en- 
try of the British army, the bell was 
taken from the State House for preser- 
vation, for the American patriots were 
determined to preserve their treas- 
ured spokesman. It was a dramatic 
as well as patriotic spectacle that car- 
ried it with a supply train of 700 








Independence Hall today,—the home of the Liberty Beil 


sep Frowsr Grower Sale 


wagons to Allentown, Pa., being safely 
guarded by 200 sturdy North Carolina 
and Virginia mounted cavalry troops. 
In the Zion Church at Allentown it 
was concealed until June 27, 1778 
when it was carried back and rehung 
in the tower of Independence Hall. 


The old bell made many important 
announcements in its days, but none 
so great as the event when it pro- 
claimed to the people the adoption of 
the Declaration of Independence on 
July 8, 1776. 


As a mute relic, Our Old Liberty 
Bell has made a number of important 
journeys, for on July 23, 1885, it 
traveled from Philadelphia to New 
Orleans to be present at the World’s 
Industrial and Cotton Exposition. 
July 25, 1893, it journeyed from its 
home town to Chicago for the World’s 
Columbian Exposition. October 24, 
1895, it went to the Cotton States 
and Atlantic Exposition at Atlanta, 
Georgia. January 6, 1902, it left Phil- 
adelphia and attended the Interstate 
and West India Exposition, Charles- 
ton, S. C. June 15, 1903, it went to 
the Bunker Hill celebration, Boston, 


Mass. In the year 1904, it was present | 


at the Louisiana Purchase Exposition, 
St. Louis, Mo. October 23, 1913, it 
was an important member of the Phil- 
adelphia Historical Street Parade, 
Founder’s Week celebration. July 4, 
1915, it traveled across the continent 
to the Panama-Pacific Exposition, San 
Francisco, Calif. October 10, 1917, 
it joined in the Philadelphia Street 
Parade, First Liberty Loan Day. 

It is viewed with reverence and ad- 
miration by thousands of visitors each 
year who go to Independence Hall 
where the old Bell is kept under the 
surveillance of an official guard who 
displays as much concern over the wel- 
fare of the old relic as if it were our 
chief magistrate! 

The true-hearted American can 
never look on the Liberty Bell as an 
inanimate object. It is true it is seri- 
ously cracked, and its clapper-tongue 
























may never speak again, but its a 
never rang quite as loud down th 
turies as they sound today. ig 

sage is eloquent and inspirj bs 
cannot be silent, because it 
birth in noble activities. I wi 
tinue to shape character, to 
thought, burn noble principles jy 4. 
hearts of American people, yea, j 
continue as a leading factor in oy; 
the destiny of this Nation! 


Bisedi? 





I Store Up Fragrance 
from Woods and Gardey 


= ONE corner of my garden STOW the 
flowers which we enjoy long 

everything else has gone to sleep for the 
Winter. There are misty gray plant af 
sweet Lavender, tall white-flowering 
spikes of garden Heliotrope, low purple. 
topped plants of pot Heliotrope and a 
healthy bush of Cinnamon Roses, 

My Cinnamon Roses are allowed tp 
spread at will when everyone else 
weeding theirs out for the sake of 
showy and more beautiful varieties, By 
I love them and I need them when I ay 
storing up fragrance for the Winte 
These plants and a border of Swe 
Alyssum, planted annually, supply m 
with sachets of unusual fragrance, 

The flowers are picked in full bloom, 
We cut them when they are dry, plug 
the petals apart and spread them m 
sheets of blotting paper. They must} 
kept under weights until every bit of 
moisture has been absorbed and they an 
brittly dry. Then they are put into a ja 
with a tightly fitted cover. Over them’ 
sprinkled an evenly proportioned mixtuy 
of table salt, saltpeter and storax, a fey 
whole cloves and some dried Bay leave, 
As the different flowers mature they ca 
be added, after they are dry, to this pot 
pourri. Finally, at the end of the season, 
some of the dried flowers can be sifte 
from the whole mixture and made int 
sachets. I like them to use in burem 
drawers and among my linens. 

None of the plants are difficult to rais, 
The most annoying feature is garda 
Heliotrope’s attraction for the neighbor 
hood cats. For two seasons my garda 
Heliotrope was little more than abow 
ground when some cat chewed it off ani 
acted as intoxicated as though it hal 
feasted on Catnip. Last year I pm 
tected the young shoots with wire netting. 
The mature plants do not appeal t 
feline visitors. 

The woods, too, offer fragrance whith 


can be stored up for winter pleasure, | § 


garner every exquisite wild fragrance 
from the time the waxy Arbutus pees 
from frozen leaves to when the Checker 
berry hides its brilliance under the first 
snow. 

Sweet Fern, which spreads its lov, 
brown-green bushes along Eastern roat- 
sides and flourishes in stony pastures, 8 
soothingly sweet when picked, dried and 
made into pillows. White Sweet Clover, 
often its neighbor, is its greatest rivl 
among wild fragrances. Sweet Clover 
gives a more delicate perfume and & 
especially pleasing when dried and kept 
among handkerchiefs. D 

Balsam pillows are of course familiat 
to everyone. Bayberries added to a pit 
pourri, as well as most of the wild flow 
ers of pungent sweetness, enhance 
fragrance of a home-filled jar. 


Etsie M. Hupacuek, (in Farm and 
Fireside) 
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A Massachusetts Rock Garden 


NDS, of course, on the char- 
<] the soil and the “lay of - 
” must be done to it to make 
land’ hie. for rock gardening. If any 
-* le elevation patigh os “; the 

F be put on first, then a layer 
rT shoe more soil, ete. If the work 

be delayed long enough it is better 
Sait for a rain after each layer of dirt 
added to make sure that the dirt is 
pro rly settled. , 
own garden is on a slope at one 
de of the house. I began it before Rock 
Gardens became fashionable, and it grew 
a little at a time. When it will be 

: I can’t say. What I know about 
the subject the plants have told me and 
it is often at variance with what the 
nil is poor, quite unsuited for 

ning, and decidedly gravelly, but 
deep, because it was filled in when the 
house was made a hundred years ago or 
so. When I make new plantings I dig a 
hole, a foot deep if I can, put wood ashes 
in the bottom of it, add humus, usually 
old manure, mix it with the soil, fill up 
the hole, put in the plants, and remem- 
bering Peter Henderson’s advice, tread 
about them. Where the pitch is steep I 
put in large stones to keep the dirt from 
washing away, and sometimes I put them 
in “just for looks.” A clump of Daffodils 
is always lovely in Spring, but planted 
beside a bowlder it is twice lovely. Many 
of the Rock Gardens I have seen look 
too man-made. One that I particularly 
like seemed to be an old stone wall that 
had separated lawn and orchard and had 
fallen down, and was filled with dirt and 
planted. 

The professional gardeners say that one 
reason for the success of my garden is 
the wind-break made by the house and a 
high bank wall. Mine is lovely in early 
Spring. The different kinds of Narcissus 
are scattered amongst white Arabis, both 
single and double, Moss Pinks (Phlox sub- 
ulata) in five different colors, Phlox di- 
varicata or wild Sweet William, Tril- 
liums, Blood-root, Hepatica, Cloth of 
Gold (Alyssum _§saxatile). Alyssum 
Wiergbickii was new with me last Spring, 
but I have seen it in flower in the 
Harvard Botanical Gardens, and I am 
expecting it to combine well with the 
pink creeping Phloxes. It is a pale sul- 


. phur yellow. The Aubrietias are very 


fine with me, and I have after many 
years succeeded with Primulas, the im- 
proved English Primroses and Cowslips. 
They need shelter from the cold winds, 
shade, plenty of moisture and a spot 
where the snow lies late in Spring. 

New ENGLAND GARDEN WomMaN, (In 
Rural New-Y orker) 


fue Frower Grower 


Seasonable Work for July 


BY THOMAS SHEWARD 





CUT LATERALS FROM 
SWEET- PEAS. 








SUNMER PRUNE 
YOUNG FRUIT 
TREES, AND MULC 
WITH GRASS 
CLIPPINGS 





SToP CUCUMBERS 
AND SQUASH, AT ONE 
LEAF PAST FRUIT- 





a Se ) 
TOP MICHAELMAS DAISY AS 
ILLUSTRATED, FOR WELL SHAPE 


<< 


CUT LATER- 
~ALS FROM 
TOMATO PLAY 











and this should be attended to, 

before they get too tall. When 
staking such things as Michaelmas 
Daisies, it is a good plan to tip back 
several of the shoots at different 
heights, so that you will have well- 
shaped clumps later on. 


Geranium cuttings should be rooted 
now to flower next Winter. Root the 
cuttings; then pot them rather firmly 
and keep all flowers pinched as soon 
as they form; then you will have nice 
flowering plants at Christmas. 


Sweet Peas will soon begin to form 
laterals, or side shoots. To get large 
flowers, on long stalks, you should cut 
out these laterals as soon as they form, 
and grow the plants to a single stem. 
Sweet Peas will take large quantities 
of manure water now, to advantage. 

If you have any Cabbage that bolt, 
(or run to leaf,) a good way to make 
them head up is to make a hole 


Mixa plants will require staking, 


through the stem and push a piece of 
wood or large nail into it, as in the 
illustration. 

Marrows, Squashes, Cucumbers and 
Melons should have tips of the shoots 
removed at one leaf past the fruit. 

Tomatoes will require side laterals 
to be pinched out to get finest fruit, 
and an abundance of manure water is 
useful as soon as the fruit has set. 

Summer Pruning can be practiced 
now on young trees. Leaders, A, A, 
are tipped, and shoots not required for 
forming the tree are pinched at four 
leaves. This is done to help develop 
dormant fruit buds and to form spurs. 
Clippings from the lawns should be 
placed around the roots for a mulch, 
also can be used with good effect 
around shrubs and large trees. 


Roses can be rooted in water now. 


Late Celery can be planted now, to 
follow early Peas, and late Cauliflower 
between the rows of early Potatoes. 





Lilium Regale from Seed 


Ts Regal Lily is one of the few pop- 
ular hardy Lilies which may be rap- 
idly propagated from seed. In some lo- 
calities it produces seed generously with 
no extra attention, but in others, hand 
Pollination is required to induce it to 
seed at all. Seed is produced in pods of 
from 50 to 250 seeds, the seed being light 
and flaky, and running from 50,000 to 
sly to the pound. Seed is sown out of 
oors in March in drills about % inch 
deep, the rows being from 8 inches to 18 
inches apart and with from 10 to 40 
seeds to a foot of row. Ordinarily the 
seed germinates readily and the seedlings 

to appear in from four weeks to 


six weeks. At the end of the first sea- 
son’s growth the seedling bulbs are from 
5 inch to 1 inch in diameter. Many of 
the largest bloom the second year. 

Some commercial growers allow the 
seedlings to remain in the seed-beds two 
years, but the beginner will find it a 
better practice to replant them at the end 
of the first season. This can be done any 
time after the top growth matures in the 
Fall and before the bulbs start to make 
new growth in early Spring. The bulbs 
are set about 3 inches deep and from 3 
inches to 6 inches apart in the row. 


Seed may also be successfully grown in- 
doors in the Winter. If sown now the 
seedlings should be carried along at a 
medium temperature until early Spring, 





when they can be transplanted to the 
open ground. Bulbs thus grown should 
be from 50 per cent to 100 per cent 
larger in the Fall than those from seed 
planted outside in the Spring at the usual 
planting time. 

Regal Lilies grow best in a light, 
sandy, fertile, well-drained soil, but will 
thrive in any good garden soil. The 
bulbs are hardy and may be wintered in 
the ground. When the first foliage ap- 
pears in the Spring, however, they are 
very tender, and even a light frost will 
injure them. 

Regal Lily bulbs have been in active 
demand in the commercial markets ever 
since their introduction.—Gardening IIL 
lustrated, (English) 
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“Wherefore by their fruits ye shall know them.”—JESUS 


“He who sows the ground with care and diligence acquires 
a greater stock of religious merit than he could gain 
by the repetition of ten thousand prayers.”—ZOROASTER 


Suicide and a Lop-sided Education 


ERHAPS Senator Love, who spoke recently on the 

subject of education, in the State Senate at Albany, 
has been reading some of my editorials on the lop- 
sided specialists, but anyway he had some interesting 
things to say about what students need. 


Senator Love is a physician of note and State 
Senator of New York from Brooklyn, and in one 
of his talks before the Senate he suggests that “more 
brawn and less brain is needed by college students” 
if the epidemic of suicides which seems to have 
broken out among students of our colleges is to be 
checked. He says that students are putting too much 
time on developing their brains and not enough in ex- 
panding their physical being. Good for Senator Love! 
We need more Senators like him. 


Our present so-called higher education surely is 
to an extent a fizzle and a fake. Please note that I 
say to an extent. That our higher courses of learning 
are lop-sided, there is no question. They do not teach 
the true living ;—they teach the artificial, the book 
living, and we all know that this does not lead 
strongly towards perfection. While all right in its 
place, this so-called higher education is vastly over- 
done at the present time, and some radical changes 
are needed, if our progress in true civilization is to 
continue. 


Few will deny that youngsters of 14 and 16 years 
of age are unfitted to receive teachings which are 
given them in the higher grades of high school, to say 
nothing of college. That youngsters of 15 or 16 often 
get to college, we frequently hear, and an age of 16 
to 18 seems very common now. When these young- 
sters get into a state of mind where they can absorb 
great quantities of ready-made facts as found in 
books, they feel that they are making much more 
rapid progress than their brothers who are outside 
the institutions of learning, and. they therefore look 
down on the common people and get into what might 
be called a “grandiose mental state,” as Senator Love 
puts it. 


The result of this sort of a state of mind is not 
difficult to figure out. In fact, it figures itself out, 
in some cases resulting in suicide. But when it does 
not result in suicide, it results in a disbelief, a despair 
and an unbalanced mental condition which leads no- 
where except to deterioration and decay. 


Think it over, all you people who have anything 
to do with teaching and see if you cannot lend a hand, 
even in a small way, toward teaching something be- 
sides the artificial and imaginary things. Teach the 
real things of life as far as practicable. 

MADISON COOPER 
a 
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Animals and Birds in Captivity | 


HAVE tried to make it plain to m 
I when Birds and Animals are made cape that 
that it is not necessarily to their detriment: m4 : 
stead, and generally speaking, to their advanta . *- 

Some of my super-sensitive and super-hes : 
tarian friends take issue on this point, but it plew” 
me to know that Dr. Hornaday, former direetame 
the New York Zoological Park, mentioned b 2 
Glad Philosopher in the March issue, backs mb 
in my simple-minded opinion, and indicates in he 
book, “Manners and Morals of Wild Animals” ; 
exactly what I have contended,—that in their Be . 
unprotected habitat, Animals are necessarily alaae 
on the alert as protection against enemies; they a 
quently suffer cold and hunger; and when the vel 
were vast and wild life more plentiful than now 
while the hazard of hunger was less, 'the peril from 
aggressive foes was much greater. With the cuttip 
down of the forests and the coming of Man bott 
difficulties have increased until the hazard of wild life 
is now so great that unprotected wild life has in Many 
places, practically ceased to exist. 

-And besides, speaking of Birds and Animals jp 
captivity, I will also refer to something far mér 
important than their freedom,—the association with 
that super-animal, Man. And while I am not inclined 
to place Man so much above the Animal species as 
many, yet it is a fact that when Animals and Birds 
associate with the right specimens of mankind they 
are given lessons which will prove very helpful to 
them; assuming of necessity that Birds and Animals 
have a future state of existence, the same as we be 
lieve that Man has a future state of existence. 


And there is still another phase of this subject, 
The brutal nature of Man should be and usually is 
softened and broadened by contact with Birds and 
Animals in captivity. If it is not, that specimen of 
humanity which is not thus improved, is certainly 
lacking in the rudiments of manhood. 

Don’t waste your pity on Animals and Birds in 
captivity, friends, unless the Animals and Birds are 
neglected by their Human brothers. That they are 
so neglected is often the case, and then there is no 
argument. But what do you think of one of the 
super-species neglecting a captive Bird or Animal? 
It is not a pleasant subject to discuss. 

MADISON COOPER 





Safe and Sane 


If this magazine stands for anything, it stands 
for A SAFE AND SANE OUTLOOK ON LIFE. 

It should be in every home and will serve asa 
balance or antidote to the great mass of poisonous 
literature which is being urged on inexperienced ani 
unguided youth. THE FLOWER GROWER is surely salt 
and sane above all things. It contains no fiction, ani 
such a balanced assortment of really worthwhile 
thoughts on things which will better one’s outlook 
life, that no reading and thinking person can really 
afford to be without it. 

Make THE FLOWER GROWER known to yoll 
friends. Not all of them know how to read in the 
right way, and will become interested; but some df 
them will, and surely no better piece of missionaly 
work can be accomplished than introducing TH 
FLOWER GROWER to a new reader and thus bettering 
someone’s outlook on life. 
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Clean Journalism 


McANDREWS, Superintendent of 
— in Chicago, under the heading, “Can 
Morality Be Taught Directly?” urges that 


“When we see the opposite of morality directly 
nt by nasty dramas, salacious literature, dis- 
aw taty moving pictures, daily details of crime and 
saeiness, * * * there comes to every man and 
au in this education business the dreadful realiza- 
tion that vice is teachable.” 
This Editor, for one, certainly believes that mo- 
lity can be t 
be taught indirectly. ewi i 
ught both directly and indirectly, and it surely is 


being so taught. All of which Brother McAndrews . 


understands well enough, and he is doing his bit 
toward correcting it. But, as I have pointed out in 
these columns from time to time, the way to teach 
such things is to aim at the very young, not only in 
the home but in the schools, and the lessons should 
be continued not only through the primary grades, 
but through the advanced grades and into the high 
schools and colleges. 

Young people during the formative period are 
especially susceptible to moral or immoral in- 
fluences. What is known as the adolescent period 
in youth is a very important time, and such should 
be recognized. Those who understand youth best are 
inclined to admit that during the adolescent period, 
the ideas, habits and real education of the person are 
likely to be so thoroughly fixed that no influence 
after that may change them. 

Bear this in mind, Parents and Teachers, and 
govern yourselves accordingly. 

— (EDITOR) 





Some Teachers Can’t Teach? 


N ARTICLE in The Forum states that present- 
day teachers are inferior to those of 40 years 
ago. It states further that the grade teachers 

of a generation ago have passed; not merely as in- 
dividuals, subject to the inexorable laws of Nature, 
but as a type. 

Well, we won’t say much about that, and ‘it is 
hardly worth discussing. The main question is 
whether the average teacher of the present is ful- 
filling his duties. Some say he is, but more say he is 
not. And this brings up an incident which came to 
the Editor’s notice. 


There went out from this North Country a young 
man who afterwards secured the principalship of one 
of the big high schools near New York City. Re- 
turning to this section on a summer vacation he 
visited one of his relatives, and this is what the rela- 
tive said about him: “I can’t imagine Bill being able 
to teach anybody anything.” 

But this really was no such severe criticism of 
the young man as the statement would indicate. He 
was thoroughly well educated technically, and fol- 
lowed the course of study laid down for him from 
the lower grades right up through college, so as long 
as he passed his examinations with a high mark and 
was of average intelligence why in the world 
shouldn’t he get the job as principal of a high school? 
But that is where the question comes in. This young 


man knew nothing much except what he had gleaned 
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Likewise, immorality may be - 
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from his course of study. His experience in life 
outside of schools was almost nil, his business judg- 
ment likewise, and his knowledge of what life really 
consists of for the average citizen so small that it 
caused the remark quoted above. 


HILE this is a rather severe arraignment of 

present-day education and while it is easier to 
criticise than it is to offer suggestions for betterment, 
yet the facts, as stated, are essentially correct. Young 
people have little respect for their teachers as men 
and women, because they can’t teach anything other 
than those things which are laid down in the book. 
In short, they teach a sort of mechanical, or cut and 
dried course of study, and this can be done by any 
diligent student, whether or not possessed of ex- 
perience, individuality and brains. 


But there is another side to the story. Teachers 
are not supposed to teach anything not found in the 
book and approved by the Board of Education, and 
the man with real initiative would therefore be out 
of place as a teacher in the public schools. It cannot 
be helped. It will not do to let every crank who 
thinks he has ideas of his own try to teach the young 
accordingly. Some standard must be adhered to. But 
it is a fact that few teachers remain teachers for 
long, who have ability, and ambition. 


Criticism brings out facts and teaches useful les- 
sons, and criticism is helpful to this extent. Our 
schools are improving from year to year. There is 
still plenty of room for improvement. The above is 
only to point out that the average teacher can’t teach 
except in a very limited way. His horizon is too 
limited, made so by his training. 

MADISON COOPER 





Pioneer Days 


The cabin was built at the edge of the woods, 

And was filled with more children than housekeeping goods; 
And with such a large number of stomachs to fill, 
It was often that somebody must go to the mill. 
Once, when the supply in the cupboard got low, 

It happened that “Dad” was too busy to go; 

But Willie was seven, and Johnnie was nine, 

And they both thought a trip to the mill would be fine. 
The mills on the frontier were simple and small, 
Though very much better than no mills at all. 

To run them they had neither water nor steam, 
And so they were made to be run by a team. 

But, as oxen were plenty, and horses were few, 

It was thought that a yoke of the oxen would do. 
So, each of the youngsters was mounted astraddle 
On an ox, with a bag of the corn for a saddle. 
Another bag, bound on the yoke with a chain, 
Completed the labor of loading the train. 

And with Willie on Paddy and Johnnie on Jock, 
The train started out about seven o’clock. 

The miller took toll of his portion to keep 

And hitched up the team to the end of the sweep. 
The boys drove the oxen around and around, 

*Till the last of the grain in the hopper was ground. 
The miller then took the meal out of the box 

And mounted each boy on the back of an ox. 

Then just in the same jolly way they had come, 
And both very happy, they made their way home. 
Had a mush and milk supper, and eating their fill, 
Felt amply rewarded for going to mill. 


WILLIAM STEWART 


The Small Garden and Its Lessons 


DO not aim to be-helpful in the finer sense of the 
I word ;—merely to be sympathetic. For an amateur 

gardener ultimately to prove a success, I am convinced 
sympathy is a powerful urge. And this is how my con- 
clusion was reached: 

Last Summer my Dahlias proved a failure;—not an 
utter failure, but the results were anything but glorifying. 
One evening a friendly neighbor, the owner of a small 
garden, called to talk “shop.” In showing to my caller 
the fruits of my labor, I apologized for the Dahlias;— 
blasted buds, imperfect flowers and what-not else. Sup- 
plementing my complaint he said, “Dahlias! I could swear 
at mine.” And I liked the sentiment:—It had a buoying 
effect. All of which explains this article. I felt if one 
man’s suppressed profanity had the power of cheering 
me, perhaps my unsuppressed outburst might cheer you. 


To begin with, my garden is small; my experience is 
limited; and my pocketbook is handicapped. Therefore, 
you see, I rank among the noble of the amateurs. And 
then I live in a yellow clay district. 

This last remark has great significance. Clay is seldom 
just right for working. In the wet season it is soggy; 
in the dry season it is rock. It is a most difficult thing to 
pulverize unadulterated clay. Ashes, sand, and top soil 
mixed in, help to break and loosen; but yellow clay can 
absorb these ingredients as a sponge does water, with 
little surface indication. Our clay is also stony clay ;— 
stones by the million. I have hoed up, raked up, dug up, 
and picked up, more stones than ever I knew existed. In 
visiting with a fellow gardener, who, by the way, had 
wrestled under similar conditions for a few more years 
than had I, I remarked that Lakewood clay during the 
dull season,—Winter,—in my opinion must conscientiously 
make fresh rock formations, else, judging from the quan- 
tity of stones removed, the supply must needs have run 
out long ago. He answered, “Yes, one does get that way.” 

Still there is this to say, after repeated applications 
of refiners, and a constant removal of stones, with a clay 
foundation it is possible to obtain a soil that can accom- 
modate a much larger variety of plants than can soil of 
a light texture. Clay is rich in nourishment, but uncom- 
promising in its heaviness. The more delicate of the plant 
kingdom find their struggle difficult. Heavy feeders, how- 
ever, show their appreciation by a wealth of bloom; and, 
by means of a generous application of patience and some 
sense, the less vigorous likewise can be provided with 
congenial conditions. 


My mother, the rightful owner of this yellow clay 
property, refuses, under penalty of death, to allow another 
inch of her lawn (it is her lawn and my garden) to be 
sacrificed to the interest of the garden. When I go 
forth, armed with spade and fork, and when I think she 
is anywhere, everywhere, but where my maneuvering can 
be observed, if I disturb even so much as a single blade of 
grass, a tapping on the window pane promptly occurs. 
When strength is given me to locate the disquieting noise, 
a flourishing fist is shaken in my direction. Of course I 
cease my operations. It seems she always just happens 
to be at the window. It is such a strange coincidence. 


eet in a small garden is a problem. It is 
difficult to give each variety a location suitable to its 
highest development and likewise obtain an artistic effect. 
All of this, at least in my experience, has necessitated a 
huge amount of shifting. But what amateur does not 
shift! Shifting practically constitutes amateurism. We 
must have law and order, and to have law and order, the 
weapon of our law enforcement is the trowel. 

In small gardens, spots must be found to place plants; 
not plants found to occupy spots. A nice (or so one 
thinks) corner is found, and then the progeny is located. 
It lives, it grows; but it is anemic. The sun, evidently, has 
been too bright; or the sun has not been bright enough. 
The spot has been too dry; or the spot has not been dry 
enough. A rampant neighbor might have infringed; or 
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a dozen and one things have been at fault. goa. 
shifting is made. I suppose in the last analysis it ‘gain g 

to this:—In the small garden we shift ;—in the AMounty 
garden you landscape. SPaciogs 


A garden devoted exclusively to yard qd : 
never been my aim. Rather am I inclined to chal ba 
specimens that lend themselves gracefully to ey fee 
arrangement. Because of my limited space and desire 
a variety of cut flowers, I weigh carefully the merits 
all the perennials and annuals that definitely fing an an 
ing place within my fence confines. Perennials are 
things, frequently requiring more room for Proper ge. 
velopment than I am inclined, for space reasons, to g; 
them. Likewise is the blooming period of some - 
nials very short. Had I ample room, I would follow the lay | 
and gospel of gardening; i. e., borders and beds for la 
decoration; and borders and beds for cut-flower ge - 
But I haven’t. Therefore I try to combine the decoratiy, 
and service ends into one demonstration. The rena 
doesn’t prove the rainbow’s end, but it has its merit, 
nevertheless. 

Perennial Gaillardia represent my requirements Well, 
I do not like them best; but, by and large, their pe. 
centage of virtue rides high on the scale of average 
Gaillardia are extremely hardy. They bloom early an 
continue to bloom late. They survive a long time jy 
water. Their blooms are large and colorful. Their rj 
and yellow petals adapt themselves to a variety of flowe 
combinations. Of themselves they make an interesting 
bouquet because of their petals of contrasting colors, 


Calliopsis, small and dainty in comparison but of the 
same coloring, adapts itself well to combination with 
Gaillardia. Calendula and Coreopsis, because of their 
yellow coloring, are likewise adaptable. French Mar. 
golds, with their red and yellow, blend well. And th 
California Poppy will grace any bouquet. Any and qj 
of the above named flowers combine to make what af. 
vertising men are prone to call an “attention-getter.” Anj 
there is an infinity of color combinations. 


Last year I had occasion to watch daily the window 
of the chief florist in my city. I tried to compare th 
specimens that made up his daily displays with the flowers 
then blooming in my garden. Surprising as it was to 
me, they followed along rather closely. Frequently he 
displayed things foreign to my collection, but, occasionally, 
I had blooms not shown in his displays. It is comforting 
to realize that the ravishing creations in the florists’ shops 
often have their origin in such humble spots as an am 
ateur’s small garden. 

MIRIAM RUTH TYLER 





Real Wild Life Conservation 


Every time that I pick up a copy of THE FLOWR 
GROWER, I find something that is exciting and interesting, 
and often the two things are combined. 

I would like to say “Amen” to your reply to Mis 
Stoddard as it appears on page 433 of the October issue 
The damage to Wild Flowers and plants is not done by th 
careful scientific grower, like the gentlemen you me 
tioned, or half a dozen or more that both you and I a 
acquainted with. Such men do not rob the fields, bit 
rather collect in such a fashion that the remaining plans 
have a better opportunity to grow and increase. 

The harm that does come to plant life is from the crajj 
city motorist who runs wild through the country on Sat 
urdays and Sundays, pulls up at the roadside and mp 
out everything in sight. If Miss Stoddard and her ass 
ciates would turn their attention to these vandals, th 
organization would be performing a distinct service. ‘tb 
criticise a careful collector and a legitimate advertise 
will never get anywhere in the wide world. 

E. FRED ROWE 
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The Old Songs 


HIS song is 35 or 40 years old. I last heard it about 
T years ago. Though it belongs to what some of the 

- call a “depressing” type, I am not sure but that it 
— then, to be preferred to the “Hot Mammas” and 
— Daddies” that have been so popular within the last 


TOO LATE 


And so you have come back to me; 

The old, old love is glowing yet; 

You've tried through all these weary years, 
You’ve tried, but vainly, to forget. 

And so you have come back to me, 

Since time, at last, has made you free, 

And offer me again the heart ; 

Whose earthly hopes are bound in me. 


Come closer, let me see you now; 

Your chestnut hair is touched with snow, 
And yet it is the same dear face 

I loved so fondly years ago. 

The same that on that summer day 

Bent over me and kissed my brow— 

Oh, happy day of trusting love! 

Ah, well, it is all over now. 


No, no, you must not take my hand; 

God ne’er can give us back our youth. 
The love and faith you questioned then 
Were yours, dear heart, in perfect truth. 
A woman’s wiles, a woman’s tongue, 
Sowed doubt and anger in your breast; 
You left me, and my heart is dead; 

No voice can now disturb its rest. 


Forgive you—do not speak the word; 
You never meant to do me wrong. 
God sent this anguish to my heart 
To teach me to be brave and strong. 
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Farewell. I think I love you yet, 

As friend does friend. God bless you, Dear, 
And lead you through life’s darksome way 
To where the skies are always clear. 

I have requests for “Sweet Evalina,” “Lost on the Lady 
Elgin” and “In A Hundred Years To Come.” (Not the 
poem, “A Hundred Years From Now.’’) The lady in 
Wyoming, who asks for the latter, and says she would 
gladly pay $5 for it, can remember but: 

“Oh, where will be the birds that sing, 
In a hundred years to come? 
The flowers that now in beauty spring, 
In a hundred years to come? 
Oh, where will the mighty millions be—?” 


I am still trying for “Blackjack Davy,” beginning: 
“Blackjack Davy came riding by, 
Singing Oh, so gaily. 
He sang so loud that the green woods rang, 
And charmed the heart of a lady; 
And charmed the heart of a lady.” 

This song may be known in some localities as “Gypsy 
Davy.” I am in possession of one by that name, but it 
differs from the song I have in mind. There are passages, 
though, which would indicate that the two had a common 
origin, back in the days of Shakespeare, possibly earlier. 
These old British ballads bob up in unexpected places. I 
first heard “Blackjack Davy” sung by a young cowboy. 


Another reader asks for “White Wings,” a popular 
song of 40 years ago, and “Call Me Back Again,” another 
of about the same period. Another wants “Marguerite,” 
and another “Say ‘Au revoir,’ But Not ‘Good-bye,’ ” both of 
which appeared with the preceding, or a little later. 


Address communications for this department to 
W. A. BRIDWELL, Forestburg, Texas 





A Tribute to the Dog 


pene much interested in your recent articles on pet 
cats and as a lover of dogs I wish to speak a word for 
the noble animal. 

First, men love dogs because dogs alone meet a friend- 
ship need, that humans generally haven’t the faith, the 
simplicity and the genuineness to supply. 

A man’s dog stands by him in his prosperity and 
poverty, in health and sickness. He will sleep on the cold 
ground when the wintery winds blow and the snow drives 
fiercely, if only he may be near his master’s side. He 
will kiss the hand that has no food to offer, and lick the 
wounds and sores that come in the encounter with the 
roughness of the world. 

He guards the sleep of his pauper master as if he were 
a prince. When all other friends desert, he remains. 
When riches take wings and reputation falls to pieces, he 
is as constant in his love as the sun in its journey through 
the heavens. 

If fortune drives the master forth an outcast into 
the world, friendless and homeless, the faithful dog asks 
no higher privilege than to accompany and guard him 
against danger, and to fight against his enemies. 

And when the last scene of all comes, and Death takes 
his master, and the body is laid away in the cold ground, 
no matter if all other friends pursue their way, there 
by his grave-side will the noble dog be found, with his 
head between his paws, and his eyes sad, but open in alert 
watchfulness, faithful and true even in death. 

_ The noble dog deserves the true love and friendship of 
his master, and I shall be glad if these thoughts will pro- 
mote a deeper interest in the dear old house-dog. 


Mrs. ELSIE B. STONER 


Lend Your Copies 


Some readers are too careful about lending their copies 
of THE FLOWER GROWER, fearing they wil! be lost; but 
don’t forget that you can do a good bit af missionary 
work by lending your copies, and if you lose them by 
lending, it is‘ altogether possible that I might replace 
them for you without charge. 

But here is a suggestion: Tell your friends when you 
lend them THE FLOWER GROWER that each and every copy 
is worth $1.00, which it is, in fact, in the quality, and 
quantity of that quality, of material which it contains. 
And if you tell your friends this they will understand that 
THE FLOWER GROWER is not a mere piece of printed matter, 
but that it is “the magazine with a mission,” and valuable 
for many different reasons. 

Yes, by all means, lend your copies to people who are 
interested, or who should be interested, in the worthwhile 
things of life. You may get someone interested who needs 
just the stimulus which THE FLOWER GROWER may give. 


MADISON COOPER 





Environment 


I strolled along an avenue 

And wondered why I felt so blue. 
Costly buildings in: close array, 

Where lived the wealthy, lined the way. 


I turned into another street, 

Where homes were humbler, much, but neat, 
Rejoicing quickly banished gloom 

For gardens there were bright with bloom. 
H. F. 





Little Stories from Life 





NATURE lovers and poets, the latter sometimes with 

the husk still in place, do not come from any specific 
stratum of life. Nor do those who worship that old hag, 
Madame Grundy. 


Some years ago, I became acquainted with a machinist 
who had been the ragged and barefoot son of a poor widow. 
By plowing from “can to can’t” for 25c a day, he scraped 
up enough to buy a single-barrel, muzzle-loading shotgun, 
with which he supplied the table with aimost the only meat 
it ever held. 

Though a ruthless vandal at the time, I believe his 
rambles through the woods in search of rabbits or any- 
thing else that could be eaten, laid the foundation of his 
subsequent love of flowers, and solitude, and wild things. 

At the time I knew him he had little leisure except on 
Sundays and it was a source of great annoyance to his 
climbing wife that he went to the woods instead of to 
church, which she valued as the only secure stepping-stone 
within her reach. Quite naturally she laid his delinquency 
at my door, and I was, to say the least, not a great favorite 
of hers. 

Many times we spent the day in the woods, returning 
at night with a sack of Ferns, Wild Flowers and odd 
“vyarmints.” The man would plant his share of the Flowers 
and Ferns where they should go; as regards soil, shade 
and moisture, and shortly thereafter his wife would uproot 
them and put them in porch boxes and pots, there to 
languish and die from neglect and uncongenial conditions. 
She did this because she thought pots and porch boxes 
more fashionable than the other way. 

In the earlier days of their married life they seemed 
to agree perfectly and were as happy as could be. As the 
man made more and more money the dormant germ of 
social ambition began to take on life in the woman and 
she set about putting the thumb-screws to her husband, 
a 16th of a turn at a time. 

At each turn he gave her more money to spend, but 
continued to spend his leisure time in the woods. In time, 
however, the constant drop began to wear the stone and 
he gradually gave up going afield rather than listen to the 
endless nagging. She failed, though, to get him on the 
ladder, and he took to drinking. He developed high blood 
pressure, and one day fell with a ruptured bloodvessel in 
the brain and died within a few hours. 


He carried life insurance and his widow is now up to 
the neck in petty social activities and the Flowers and 
Ferns he gathered are forgotten dust. 

W. A. BRIDWELL 





Other Side of Wild Flower Matter 


AMONG others, I have declared myself against the 

protests of misinformed would-be conservation- 
ists of wild life; but, though I do not believe most of 
them are aware of it, there is ground for worry, here 
and there. 


Nearly all Wild Flower dealers are propagators, 
but a few are not. These few belong to the class that 
destroyed the Wild Pigeon and nearly destroyed the 
Bison. “Big business” is the device on their banner, 
and avarice is their god. 

Most of these employ an army of bone-headed 
mutilators to collect for them; those who do not, fill 
the bill personally. They have no intention of pre- 
serving, much less of increasing, the species they sell. 
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They do not really care for wild life. They are; 
taking advantage of a gainful opportunity. 
ideals are far removed from hill and dale. 7 That 
natural lovers of the flesh-pots and tinsel aa 


engaged in their present vocation because ¢ 















unable to get a toe-hold in a calling that lice 4 prom 
to their petrified gizzards. lea dose BP T 
If the presidents of conservation societies up-st 


do some real good, let them go in a body to their y bE or fo 


ous state capitals and lobby like six-bits for a ae T 





quiring every wild life dealer to have, growing ony. OB 
premises, as many plants or creatures ag he sold sown 
preceding season ; these to have been produced on mark 
premises. ty A 
W. A, being 
BRIDWEL soil ; 
nae soil i 

Are Visitors Really Welcome? 
tion 
Most amateur growers of flowers, who in ¢ and 
evolve into commercial growers, think that they gj grow 
correct in inviting and admitting visitors to their all fl 
premises without restriction. Without Presuming {fm reco! 


say whether this is good practice or not, I am pl 
to pass on to others the suggestion made by a Con. 
mercial grower in Oregon. . 

He says that he prefers not to be on the main hig). 
way because a great many visitors are attracted and 
a great deal of time is consumed in visiting. Whi, AN 
cut flowers may be sold in such a location, the rey) 





source of income is in selling bulbs by mail. prize 

It is, of course, rather flattering to the new aspi- ot 

rant to have many visitors and to hear the praige ¢ o 
what they see; but this praise soon palls, and th a 

matter reduces itself to a business proposition. a 

Won’t some of those who have developed a con. pl 

mercial business from a small amateur start, tell , I 
what their experience has been along this line? ote 

ques 

requ 

Month by Month—July i 

On watermelon’s opening date, orga 

There is a full attendance, requ 

With flags and guns we celebrate, near 

The Day of Independence. = 

ol g 

The muskrat steals his share of corn, forn 


The squirrel gets a little; 
At country stores where wisdom’s born, f 
The sages sit and whittle. 


The Jar Fly and the Katydid 
Are expert at noise making; 
The bumblebees on which we slid 
Left bump that’s full of aching. 


—ROBERT SPARKS WALKER 





















































Not Boulders but Watermelons 
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) Notes on THE FLOWER GROWER 





FLOWER GROWER is a comparatively new 






THE 
is of great promise. 
=n plant and 1s ah and proper treatment it blooms 
ce a month. 
a2 prom oom is large, of many colors, profuse and 





tanding, and is excellent for cuttings in the house, 


al outside adornment. 

a ¢ Pax plant multiplies rapidly, by new “divisions” 
law tp, or twice a year, and by vital seed, which may be 
Sh nal at any time, its germinal potency being re- 
30) 
a Cee virtue of this plant is its adaptability, 

being suitable for almost any part of the country, any 
WEL, soil; having the remarkable power of enriching every 


soi] in which it has taken root. 
9 The principal headquarters and propagating sta- 
4 tion for this new development is in Calcium, N.Y., 





in tj nder the management of the veteran plant 

ae ee, Madison Cooper, to whose skill and devotion 

0 thes all flower lovers owe very much, and this voluntary 

ni _ ition and approval I, for one, am glad to give. 

hg mm recogn 

Pleas GEO. W. BORDEN, (Oklahoma) 

& Con 

0 high. Donating for Prize Lists Burdensome 

ed a N EXTENSIVE grower of hardy plants tells a pessi- 

he rey] A mistic story about the donation of plants and roots for 
prizes for the flower shows of garden clubs, floral societies, 
etc. Requests for the donation of such materials for the 

W ashi prize list have come from every part of the U. S. to the 

‘alse ofS oxtent of 50 or so, and the cost for containers, postage, 

nd the and labor has been high. This grower complains that in 
not a single case has the winner of prizes donated, offered 

4 Cot one word of thanks and that not a dozen orders resulted. 


tell It is a fact that all nurserymen, bulb growers, florists, 


ete, are more or less imposed upon in connection with re- 
quests for donations, and it might be pointed out that such 
requests ought to be directed at those who are personally 
known to the members or officers of garden clubs, floral 
organizations, etc., who solicit the donation. At least such 
requests should, for the most part, be made to local or 
nearby people. It seems quite unreasonable that donations 
should be expected from strangers who are in the business 
of growing flower stocks commercially, or for clubs newly- 
formed and comparatively unknown, and perhaps with a 
very limited membership. 

This Editor is naturally conservative, and he suggests 
therefore, to those who have control of garden clubs, etc., 
that they would do well to solicit contributions to their 
prize schedule mostly from those who are well known to 
them, rather than from strangers. Nurserymen and plant 
growers who are universally generous in the matter of 
prizes, are at a rather heavy expense each year and secure 
publicity quite inadequate to the expenditure; and I might 
go on and tell some personal experiences. However, I am 
basing this little lecture on what has come to me from 
other sources. 

Again I say, do not expect too much from a stranger 
who happens to be in the business of selling flower stocks. 
If he is near you or in your town, naturally he will help 
because of local pride; but if he is lecated at some distance 
itis both unwise and unfair that you should invite him to 
invest money in your local enterprise, when the prospect of 
his securing compensating business is remote, if indeed, 
not almost impossible. 

That this little hard-headed talk may be of assistance, 
to the donor and the solicitor, is my very earnest hope. 


MADISON COOPER 
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The Glad Philosopher’s Musings 








[N THE Glad Philosopher’s humble opinion, about the 

most useless, unpatriotic and harmful citizen in the en- 
tire country is the well-dressed gentleman of leisure sitting 
in his comfortable leather chair in the bucket shop, watch- 
ing the ticker; who buys grain, pork, sugar and other 
foodstuffs merely for the gain from advanced prices that 
his own buying creates. When he sells to another who 
buys for a similar profit the chain of higher prices grows 
in the making. These food speculators deliver no goods 
when they sell, receive none when the buy, yet through 
their paper transactions, prices are very materially in- 
creased between those received by the producer who grows 
the products and the legitimate buyer who desires actual 
delivery at his mill or factory. 

It will be an eventful day when a way will have been 
found to legally eliminate this fictitious trading between 
themselves of this horde of parasites who have no capital 
investment, whose speculative phantom transactions result 
in the laying of cruel burdens upon the back of every 
householder. 


Nothing is appreciated for its full value unless it has 
cost something, and the appreciation is greatest when the 
cost has been largely that of labor. 


In a recent lecture, Dr. Maxmilian Toch acclaimed the 
Chinese the most honest people on the fact of the earth. 
Dr. Toch is Vice President of a large manufacturing cor- 
poration in New York and regularly it has to employ 
armored cars to transport the pay to the workmen. In 
China, he says he saw coolies carrying heavy loads of 
silver through the streets unmolested. 

The reason is probably the severity of the crime’s pun- 
ishment, for the Doctor told of having seen convicted, self- 
confessed thieves carried through the streets arrayed in 
white robes, this exposure to public disgrace followed with 
execution by shooting. 


Law enforcement is fully as important and necessary 
as the making of laws. 

“Whenever there are no rules,” said Thomas R. Mar- 
shall, Hoosier Philosopher, once Vice President, “there is 
barbarism, and wherever rules begin to be established and 
persons are chosen to settle controversies under them, 
there real. civilization begins.” 


Unmarred by comment, let me quote the greatest of 
the great, The Emancipator, “A Man For The Ages”: 

“Let everyone remember that he who violates the law 
of the land tramples on the blood of the fathers and tears 
asunder the charter of his own and his children’s liberty.” 

A. LINCOLN 


THE GLAD PHILOSOPHER 





One of the largest commercial growers and florists, 
and a general advertiser, from the Middle West writes me 
as follows: 


“You are putting out the best reading matter that 
is offered to subscribers in general, through any horti- 
cultural or floricultural publication.” 


These words of approval come to me altogether inci- 
dental in connection with correspondence about the above 
mentioned firm’s advertising. 

It need not be pointed out that quality of reading 
matter is what makes any publication valuable, both to 
readers and to advertisers. 
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Peonies for the Home Gardener 


BY LENA C. AHLERS, (IIl.) 


O OTHER flower is so well 

adapted for general planting as 

is the Peony. It has all the good 
points and few of the bad of the other 
flowers. They are of easy culture and 
when once well planted increase for 
years in beauty and size, and with 
little care; thus recommending them 
especially to the busy person. There 
are various colors, and most of them 
are very free blooming, producing 
many showy flowers that are unrivaled 
as cut flowers. Some varieties are 
deliciously fragrant. Nearly all are of 
vigorous habit; being healthy and com- 
paratively free from pests. Even 
when not in bloom, the rich, glossy 
leaves make the plants attractive. I 
have never watered any of my Peonies 
in all the thirty years that I have 
grown them, and yet I have not known 
them to suffer from drought or heat 
here in northern Illinois. They never 
fail to bloom. 

Peonies will not do well in poor or 
worn-out soil, so if one is planning 
on setting out roots it is well to pre- 
pare the place where they are to be 
planted a year or more ahead of time. 
Spade well-rotted manure into the 
ground, and if done many months be- 
fore the Peony roots are planted it 
will be well disintegrated. Fresh ma- 
nure, or even decayed manure, should 
never be permitted to come in direct 
contact with the roots, nor should it 
ever be applied over the tops of the 
plants as winter protection. The stems 
of all varieties are hollow and par- 
ticles of manure fall down into the 
crowns of the plants and do great in- 
jury. Well-decomposed manure or 
bone meal can be dug around the roots, 
if carefully worked in, and be of great 
benefit; while during the blooming 
period the plants may be watered with 
liquid manure if not dribbled on the 
plant itself. All Peonies need plenty 
of room in which to develop, some va- 
rieties requiring a great deal more of 
space than others, but generally three 
or four feet each way, in group plant- 
ings, is sufficient. 

Because Peony roots are dormant in 
the Fall, and transplanting will not 
disturb them as much as in the Spring, 
it is universally admitted that the 
best time to transplant them is in 
September. In the southern states 
the transplanting may be done with 
equally satisfactory results a month, 
or even two months later. It takes 
from one, to three or four years, for 
Peonies to become established, varying 
with different varieties, but as a gen- 
eral thing when once established and 
doing well, they should not be moved 
for a number of years. Sometimes it 


is advisable that the larger clumps 
should be carefully divided and reset. 
Fine clumps can easily be injured by 
indiscriminate dividing, and may 
never recover. Peony enthusiasts 
recommend various depths to plant 
roots, but the eyes one to two inches 
beneath the surface is usually the most 
satisfactory in most localities. A 
coarse litter over the plants will be 
found very beneficial, especially the 
first Winter in the states that have 
hard freezes. Peony roots that are 
not well-established will often heave. 

Peony roots like a deep, rich, well- 
drained soil and a sunny location. 
Their natural protection of stalks and 
leaves makes a very good litter for 
winter-covering and should never be 
removed too early in the Spring. The 
size of the roots vary as to variety, 
and probably as to where they are 
grown also. Some sorts make strong 
roots with few eyes, while others have 
smaller roots with plenty of eyes. 
Some varieties bloom in a year or two 
after being transplanted, while others 
take a much longer time. 

Peonies are about the best beauty 
investment that any owner of a home 
can put his money into, and they 
usually repay one according to the 
care given them. Neglected plants 
may bloom freely, although their flow- 
ers are seldom so nice as those that 
have been given good care. Peonies to 
be at their best as cut flowers should 
be gathered just as the color begins to 
show, and the flowers placed in water 
in a dark place. 


“Time of blooming” is the most im- 
portant of all points that should inter- 
est the home grower. By carefully 
choosing different varieties, one can 
have this lovely flower in bloom for 
about thirty days, instead of the usual 
two weeks that most folks have them. 
The earliest flowering are those that 
belong to the Tenuifolia classes, some 
of them being single and some double, 
of various colors and intermingling 
shades, but the first usually to open 
is the single red. The next to bloom 
is usually the Officinalis, to which the 
dark red “piney” of our grandmothers’ 
gardens belong. Following these the 
Chinese begin to bloom, and they are 
probably the most popular and most 
widely planted of all varieties of this 
large family of plants. There are 
some hundreds of varieties of many 
shapes, colors and scents. 

Then there are the Tree Peonies, 
but the higher price at which they are 
sold seldom tempts the amateur 
grower into trying them. They grow 
from four to five feet high and make 
handsome shrubs. 





Mer 


Many of the beg uae | 
Peonies have been introdenata af 
last ten or fifteen years, and os ih te 
sees the introduction of new vario” 
some of which prove very sation 
With so many good varieties ra 
from it is hard to advise choot 
their selection of the best seat 
knowing the limitation of them 
climate and other conditions Pe mi 
the very best way to secure a oe 
of the most satisfactory ed 
to invest in a root or two of ag 
varieties as you can afford and a 
for, and note results. ™ 





Growing Peonies for 
Decoration Day Sale 


UR Peony fields are locg ith 
O a few miles of the Atlantic i 
This close proximity to such a 
body of water, together with the 
warming influence of the Gulf Strean, 
gives us the two-fold benefit of proter 
tion from damage by late frosts, pee 
a season which is usually suffigj 
early to allow us to cuta large Proper. 
tion of our Peonies in time for Degg. 
ation Day sales. 

The blooming season, however, is 4. | 
vanced at least a few days by frequent 
and thorough cultivation from th 
time the Peonies break through th 
ground until they are ready to ey 
In fact, we use a weeder or drag on 
the land before the Peonies com 
through. This early cultivation, » 
find, breaks up any winter growth of 
weeds and grass and keeps the 
soil from baking, thereby making it 
easier for the Peonies to bres 
through. 

We endeavor to constantly keep th 
soil in such condition that the Peonig 
may have the opportunity to take ful 
advantage of every day that is suff- 
ciently warm and bright to encourage 
growth. 

Disbudding is done as soon as th 
side buds are so developed as to enable 
one to pinch them off with the fingers, 
This early disbudding is also an aid 
the earlier development of the central 
bud which is left. Some varieties se 
but few side buds, while others set se- 
eral side buds, and it requires co- 
siderable time and trouble to remove 
them when the planting is a large one 

Depending on the variety, the buds 
are cut at just the right stage of de 
velopment to reach the market in best 
condition for early sale. The stem 
are cut at a point which will allowa 
least two leaves to remain on the plant 
This is required for the continue 
good health and normal development 
of the plant. 


HARMEL PEONY ComMPANY, (Md.) 





Indexes for any year of TH 
FLOWER GROWER or its predecessol, 
THE MODERN GLADIOLUS GROWER, Mia) 
be had for a remittance of 10c i 
stamps. Don’t fail to save your 192 





issues and get the index at the enddl 
the year. 
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THE FLOWER GRowsR 


Conducted by JOHN S. HAZEN 
U. S. Weather Bureau, Canton, N.Y. 


Questions relating to Meteorology, and on Weather Subjects Generally, are invited, 
and same will be answered by Mr. Hazen in the Queries and Answers Department 


Forest Fire Weather 


BY JOHN S. HAZEN 


H morning the _sun rises a 
Feros ball, spreading its yellow 


‘sht over the world about. 
xg if they appear, soon burn 

jeaving the wind and the sun 
away, dryness. Light dust be- 
to add to the ary ; 

‘ns to blow as the surface soil loses 
fa moisture. The sun sets clear and 
through the night a light breeze pre- 
yents condensation. No dew forms. 
Day follows day bringing the same 
dry conditions. Dust and drying vege- 
tation are certain evidence of aridity. 
Old leaves and grasses gather into 
fence corners or are scattered through 
the fields and woods. There is a dry 
feeling in the air and it becomes more 
and more plain that droughty condi- 
tions prevail. The sky loses its bright 
glow and becomes dim and murky. 
The sun is no longer golden but red 
and as the red deepens the gloom of 
the sky increases and finally the color 
is lost in obscuring haze. ; 

Forest fires,—that is the evidence 
most of us living near the big woods, 
have of their imminence. Sometimes 
we are near enough to fancy we smell 
the smoke and imagination pictures 
the scene of a tragedy. It is a tragedy 
when beautiful trees, which require 
years of time for growth, are ruined 
in an hour; and we may well take 
note of this loss as well as when young 
trees are destroyed; or of the far 
greater loss when land with growing 
trees is rendered unfit for any other 
purpose, as often happens. The de- 
struction of timber so much needed 
for thousands of our uses, as well as 
other valuable property,—cordwood, 
sawed lumber, fences, and sometimes 
even farm buildings, is but a small 
part of the annual fire toll. Within 
a decade we have heard of this sweep- 
ing terror wiping out small settle- 
ments and villages over a considerable 
district. This has happened in Michi- 

gan, Wisconsin, the Rocky Mountain 
region, and in California. 

When droughty conditions prevail 
the smallest accident may precipitate 
a far-reaching calamity. The blaze of 
a tiny match or the spark from a 
cigarette may start a fire which will 
destroy acres of trees. Sometimes 
these sparks smoulder for hours be- 
fore they blaze up. One case is known 
where a camp cook built a fire near 
a large hollow Birch tree. It was two 
weeks later when the fire burned 
through to the outside, causing the 
tree to fall, scattering sparks like the 
germs of a pestilence. A few hours 
afterwards the ruins of an eleven-acre 





tract of timber bore mute testimony 
of thoughtlessness. 

Another incident is related of a 
hunter grinding a stub of a cigarette 
into the dry soil with the heel of his 
boot. Half an hour later, passing this 
place he accidentally noted a spark 
where he had stamped out the burning 
cigarette. He watched it for five min- 
utes and saw a nice little fire started. 
Just carelessness. When it is realized 
that it takes a score of years to re- 
place the damage of a single fire, the 
fact is emphasized that every avail- 
able means should be used to prevent 
such catastrophes. 

While the number of fires caused by 
carelessness is small in proportion to 
the thousands of people passing 
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through the woods, that small number 
must be reduced. These are some of 
the things that often cause disaster; in 
burning brush and clearing land, fire 
is allowed to smoulder in stumps or 
debris for days until a brisk wind 
starts the sparks; men neglect their 
camp fires and fishermen have been 
known to throw lighted matches and 
burning tobacco into the litter behind 
them, instead of into the water at 
their feet. 

Statistics show that a decided de- 
crease in fires caused by campers, 
locomotive sparks and other human 
agencies, is general, owing to popular 
education and stringent laws. During 
especially hazardous periods the Con- 
servation Commission has authority to 
close the woods to the public. 


|S Sy there is one danger that defies 
regulation of this sort and that is 


lightning. In some sections, this is 














Scene near Hollywood, N.Y., showing devastating effects 
of a small fire in second growth forest and undergrowth. 








The Gothics from Lower Ausable Lake. 
culty experienced by the forester in fighting fire in such dense masses of trees. 


This picture shows some of the diffi- 
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the most general cause of destructive 
fires. Mountain sides often have both 
vertical and horizontal zones well 
marked by numbers of scarred trees. 
If lightning destroyed only the tree 
which was struck it would not figure 
to any extent in the ruination of 
forests, but about two per cent of the 
trees are ignited and unless rain fol- 
lows in time to check the fire, heavy 
damage results. It is especially seri- 
ous where the fire-fighting organiza- 
tion is small or the lightning strikes 
in a place difficult of access. 


It may readily be seen that every 
resource at command should be em- 
ployed to aid in fire protection. It is 
known that certain weather conditions 
have a decided effect in the develop- 
ment of fires. Such meteorological 
conditions often result in what is 
known in forested regions as “fire 
weather,” and the Weather Bureau 
has made extensive studies of ways in 
which their service may become prac- 
tical and beneficial to these sections. 


Long periods of low humidity, high 
temperatures, dry, or very high winds 
add to fire risk. If forecasts can be 
made which will indicate such tend- 
encies, as well as the probability of 
coming changes, the foresters will 
profit decidedly. These forecasts offer 
so many problems that the general 
weather forecast is insufficient. The 
fire-weather forecaster must have 
some knowledge of the local conditions. 
In these restricted areas much de- 
pends on the moisture content of duff 
or forest litter, and whether it is dry 
enough to be inflammable. It is 
known that certain slopes and eleva- 








Forest Fire Protection 
Primitive forest of the Adirondacks near 
Ausable Lake, N.Y. Impenetrable to man 
but through which the fire easily finds its 
way when once started. 


tions have an influence on air currents, 
temperature, wind direction and force. 
It is evident that each area will have 
peculiarities which need much observa- 
tion and study. Time and patience 
will be required to assemble the re- 
sults in such practical form as to be 
useful in forecasting. 

The foresters are assisting in this 
research and these are some of the 
factors they wish to have forecast :-— 
Both local and general thunderstorms ; 
the probability of light or heavy pre- 
cipitation in a given storm; periods 
of low humidity; changes in direction 
and velocity of winds in different sec- 
tions of the forest. 

The forecaster must take into con- 
sideration all the circumstances which 
come to his notice and employ great 
care and judgment in using all avail- 
able data. He should have first hand 
knowledge not only of the meteoro- 
logical elements, but should also know 
the state of the soil, the amount and 
dryness of refuse on the ground, 
whether or not dew forms at night, 
and what the source of moisture is 
over the regions where prevailing 
winds have passed. 

The Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States and the National Fire 
Waste Council, in an appeal through- 
out the country for the observance of 
National Forest Week, says: 

“As much timber has been wasted by 
forest fires in the United States as has 
been used since the first settlement. .... 
Today, 81 million acres of waste land 
and 141 million acres of lands where 
fires have reduced growth to a mere frac- 
tion of its possibilities, bear witness to 
the tremendous losses from fire. The 
public is as responsible for the protection 
of the forests as for the protection of 
city property. ... Over 90 per cent of 
the fires in the United States during 
recent years have been caused by man, 
in most cases through sheer careless- 


” 


ness... 





Speaking of Toads 


I HAVE some facts to submit regard- 
ing a Toad, which I would like to 
have developed. I make no deduc- 
tions—in fact, I never could come to 
any conclusion. 

In 1896, when our house was built, 
our lot was low, and we at first filled 
in only one side and the front of it. 

We were disgusted to find that when 
we had a hard, long rain, a most over- 
whelming amount of debris came 
tumbling down a ravine, which was 
used as a “dump” for a State School. 
There were tin cans galore,—barrels, 
boxes, bottles,—all sorts of junk; as 
well as cinders, stones and dirt. When 
the water had sunk in, the junk had 
to be gathered and hauled away by the 
wagon load. So much wood’s dirt and 
sand came down that small trash was 
completely buried. 

A culvert was finally granted, and 
Friend Husband planned to make a 
real garden. He was obliged to dig 
several feet deep, all over the location, 
and sift every bit, carrying off many 
loads of trash. A strip, perhaps eight 
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feet wide, was left betw 
table garden and what bene vege, 
“Little Patch o’Paradise.” me ty 
n 1916 Friend Husba : 
this strip, to set some Pine ug 
was difficult work. Rusted tin} : 
and bottles disputed the right of 
wedged in and made secure by soil ana 
cinders. He was often obliged to 
a pickaxe, and progress was ™ 
After one back-breaking experienea }, 
called to me in such an awed tone 
I — to him. that 
“What do you make of that» 
asked. It appeared to be a br. but, 
touching it gingerly, I found it Was 
trifle soft. It was a monster 7 : 
and showed no sign of life until it had 
lain in the sun for a long time 
it began to blink and then to stretch 
After several hours, it sought and 
obtained food. There was about three 
feet of tightly-packed materia] above 
it, the same stuff underneath it and 
we could not find a crack or crevice 
through which it could have entered, 
And, this stuff had been there for ap- 
proximately ten years. We had had, 
culvert for two years. How come? 
MARY TOWER TAYLOR, (Minn,) 


EDITOR’S NOTE:— 


Mrs. Taylor may never have heard 


of the statement that living Toads 
have been quarried out of solid rock, 
buried for no telling how long a time, 
Whether this is an actual fact or only 
interesting fiction, I am not prepared 
to state, but Mrs. Taylor’s facts there 
may be no question about. Then if it 
is possible that a Toad should liye 
for ten years in hermetically sealed 
condition in her garden as outlined, 
why is it not possible that a Toad 
might remain for some hundreds of 
years in solid rock. 

We are getting into the realms of 
what our scientific friends will call im- 
possibilities, and into the realms of 
the unknown, but personally I am 
minded to accept such things as pos- 
sibilities, even when some of the facts 
may not altogether be clear. 

Who. can tell another Toad story 
along this line? 





The Value of Mulching 


It is almost impossible to over-esti- 
mate the importance of a mulch or sur 
face dressing of manure, leaves or some 
other material to the surface of the 
ground about the roots of trees, shrubs, 
herbaceous plants, vegetables, fruit trees, 
ete. The beneficial effects are soon to be 
noticed, particularly during a long period 
of dry weather. The mulch not only acts 
as food for the surface roots, but it 
checks the parching effects of the sun's 
rays and prevents excessive evaporation 
of moisture from the soil. A good mulch- 
ing soon pays for itself in the time saved 
over watering. Where an _ unmule 
plant might require almost daily water 
ing, those which are protected in this 
manner will often stand well for several 
weeks without any further attention 
Quite the best time to apply the mulch is 
in the later part of the Spring, for 
then the soil has become a little wa 
after the cold of Winter.—(The Garden) 
—English 
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“Our Magazine” 
ts from thousands of 
vipd ceived, P70"? the unique rela- 
hin between The Flower Grower, its 
tionshs and its Editor. We cooperate 


Baath good of all. 


: ge FLOWER GROWER and have 
“I am a ay den. When the dark and 
oi ays come I read the old ones over and 
ny the coming year.” 
plan my geneee for the co (Portland, Ore.) 


HE FLOWER GROWER over and 
“I pe seating Ot ever so much. I lent the 
oe friend and she has subscribed for it. 
copies a Ses just what we want to know about 
eo gardens.” (River Falls, Wis.) 
our 


“THE ROWER is doing a real service. I 
re twice the subscription price.” 
would & (Greenbush, Mass.) 

ROWER has been a delight to me, 

‘geo } pawortiet miss it, were it to stop 

A copy or two may always be seen on 

trary table. Not only is the information 

in your magazine of value in the culture of 

given put a spirit of love of Nature is _en- 

or ered and one is brought into close relation- 

a eit! May THE FLOWER GROWER 


ture. 
OD ind prosper.” (Indianapolis, Ind.) 


“Tnelosed will find check for five years’ 
re Sa esition. I get a lot of pleasure and 
rrofit from reading THE FLOWER GROWER.” 
is (New Castle, Pa.) 

‘ j eading THE FLOWER GROWER very 
Pe § "When reading your — I — wish 
L. mi eet and shake hands with you.” 

tet L night = (Otto, N.Y.) 
“ zine is all that any flower lover 
m4 > My only complaint is that it should 
instead of monthly.” 

—_ (Echo Place, Ont.) 
“Herewith my check for renewal subscription. 
Needless to say I enjoy the magazine and for me 
there is no publication which quite compares with 
it, Your subscription list will show I was one 
of your earliest subscribers, when it was THE 
Mopern GLADIOLUS GROWER, and then a mere 
pamphlet, The magazine was interesting then, 
and even with the acquirement of some discrimi- 
nation in my choice of reading matter, it is most 

interesting now.” (Palouse, Washington) 


“Best wishes to you and for THE FLOWER 
Grower which I enjoy so much. I particularly 
like your editorial comments on things in general. 

(Saratoga, Calif.) 

“I look forward each month to the coming of 
Tae FLower GROWER, and I am not satisfied until 
I have read all of the many good things it has 
in store for me.” (Logansport, Ind.) 

“Your magazine is most interesting from cover 
to cover,—inspiring and very helpful,—and gives 
most varied articles. I read and wonder each 
month at all you are giving your large family of 
readers. Each writer seems a practical expert 
in the subjects whereof he writes, and one knows 
that this guidance may be implicitly relied upon.” 

(Salisbury, Conn.) 

“IT cannot possibly over-estimate the pleasure 
I get from your delightful magazine and the help 
and usefulness it is to me.’”’ (Hawkestone, Ont.) 


“I think more of THE FLOweR GROWER than any 
other magazine I read, and it would be the last 
if I had to stop any of them.”” (Warren, Pa.) 


“I am very much pleased with ‘our magazine,’ 
and find in it many useful suggestions. I espe- 
cially like the kind and friendly tone of it.” 

(Palmyra, N.Y.) 


“Enclosed find check for another year’s sub- 
scription to your excellent magazine. My gar- 
dener tells me it is the best of any of the garden 
magazines we take.” (Farmington, Conn.) 


“I thank you for THE FLOwEeR Grower. It is 
complete and takes me back to the days when 
Thomas Meehan published the Gardener’s Monthly. 
This was for forty years an authority on all 
subjects pertaining to the nursery and floricul- 
ture. No magazine has been published since 
Meehan’s monthly that has been comprehensive 
enough to make room for all, until THE FLOWER 

WER came to the rescue. The iast two or 
ae wes prove how complete it is doing the 
wor'! 

“Some important subjects have been added that 
I approve of, especially birds and animals. Vari- 
ety is the spice of life. Let them come.” 

(Middleboro, Mass. ) 

“Tae FLower Grower is the very best garden 
Magazine that I have ever seen, and after my one 
year of reading it, I feel that I should be lost 
without it.” (Ogdensburg, N.Y.) 

“I would not miss one number of the magazine 
for the price of a year’s subscription. I inclose 
check for renewal and feel sure that I will get the 
joy and help from the magazine in the coming 
year that I have in the past.” 

(Anderson, 8S. C.) 


THE FLOwBeR GRoweR 








Misfortune in the Apiary 


BY FRANK C. PELLETT 


cerning the admirable traits of 

the Honeybee that we are hardly 
prepared to find anything of the op- 
posite nature in the hive. The Bee has 
been extolled as a model of industry 
and frugality ; her community has been 
lauded as the ideal of cooperation; and 
men have long looked to her as the 
finest example of the unity of purpose. 

The very intensity of her industry 
sometimes leads to disaster. In most 
localities there is a period in Midsum- 
mer when the flowers cease to bloom 
and there is no nectar in the field. 
The habits of constant labor are strong 
and the field force explores every nook 
and corner of their flying range in 
search of forage. If perchance the 
housewife is making preserves before 
an open window the Bees are likely 
to alight on the screen. Men boiling 
sorghum in the open air may be visited 
by myriads of Bees in search of 
sweets. Candy shops, kitchens and 
other places where sweets are used 
must be well screened against the 
visits of field Bees. 

It is at such times that misunder- 
standings arise between the growers of 
Fruits and the owners of Bees. Grapes 
that have cracked open because of 
rain, or have been punctured by Wasps 
or by Birds, are sucked dry of their 
juices. The Bees are unable to dam- 
age sound fruit, but the sweet juices 
exposed by other marauders are ap- 


Ss. MUCH has been written con- 









The air is filled with fighting Bees when robbing is in progress. 


propriated by them with the result 
that they are often charged with 
crimes which they do not commit. 


With no nectar coming from the 
field, the Bees often carry home this 
poor substitute and store the juices 
of berries, grapes or melons in their 
combs. If, perchance, it remains in the 
hive over Winter, the Bees are likely 
to die as a result. They can only void 
their excrement while on the wing and 
being unable to leave the hive in cold 
weather, they die from accumulated 
feces. There is very little waste mat- 
ter in good honey, and thus the Bees, 
feeding on that, can stand confine- 
ment for long periods. 

On one occasion I visited a raisin 
grower in southern California, who 
had lost a large part of his crop by 
an unexpected rain when the grapes 
were drying in the field. Following 
the rain the fruit cracked badly. It 
happened to be a season of dearth for 
the Bees and they quickly sucked up 
the juices. In that warm climate, 
where the Bees can fly every day in 
the year, no particular harm came to 
the Bees and the raisins were already 
spoiled by the rain. In northern re- 
gions any such general harvest of 
grape juice will result in disaster to 
the Bees during the winter months, 
unless the Beekeeper takes care to re- 
move it from the hives and provide 
in its place, honey or sugar syrup for 
winter feed. 
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WHEN BEES TURN BANDIT 


When no nectar is found in the field, 
and the searchers find no fruit juices 
or other sweets exposed, they are likely 
to visit the Bees in neighboring hives. 
Strong colonies will have the hive en- 
trances well guarded and the visitors 
will be driven off. Weak colonies, 
however, are likely to be overpowered 
and robbed of their stores. When the 
harvest is over and there is nothing 
coming from the field, the Beekeeper 
will do well to make sure that the en- 
trance to every hive is reduced to a 
size which the Bees are able to defend 
safely. 

Colonies of Bees which have lost 
their Queens, or are weak, or in a poor 
state from any cause, are very likely 
to be destroyed by prosperous colonies 
under such conditions. Bandit Bees, 
commonly spoken of as “robbers,” 
show by their appearance and manner 
that they do not follow the norma! 
schedule of their honest sisters. They 
may be seen buzzing about cracks of 
hives seeking a place where they can 
slip in without encountering the 
guards at the entrance. They soon 
become black and shiny from having 
rubbed off the hairs that cover their 
bodies and they have a furtive man- 
ner of dodging about, quite unlike the 
businesslike movement of Bees bent 
on honest labor. 

Once let such a robber enter a hive 
and carry home a load of spoils and 
she will be followed back by others of 
her sisters, bent on securing similar 
loot. If unchecked the air will soon 
be filled with a stream of them coming 
and going until nothing remains worth 
carrying away. When robbers first 
appear, there is likely to be much fight- 
ing at the entrance of the robbed hive. 
As the bandits continue to arrive in 
increasing numbers until they over- 
power the occupants, the ruin is likely 
to be complete. At times the oc- 
cupants of the devastated hive seem to 
join with their captors and accompany 
them home to join the more pros- 
perous community. 

When only one or two hives are 
weak and the others are strong, the 
weaklings may be robbed without 
causing any great commotion or doing 
very much damage in: the apiary. 
Usually, however, when a colony has 
thus enriched itself at the expense of 
weaker neighbors, its members become 
very persistent in seeking for more 
spoils. One who has not seen a case 
of wholesale robbing in a large apiary 
can hardly imagine such excitement 
as will prevail. Sometimes before the 
Beekeeper realizes that anything is 
wrong, robbing will be under way at 
dozens of hives, even the strong suf- 
fering. The air will be filled with 
fighting Bees and it is unsafe for per- 
sons or animals to venture into the 
open air within a considerable distance 
of the battlefield. Passing neighbors 
may suddenly be set upon by dozens 
of angry Bees who drive them to the 
nearest cover. Cows, Dogs or Poultry, 
sufficiently unfortunate to come within 
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Raisin Grapes cracked open by 
Rain and sucked dry by the Bees 


range of action, will find such excite- 
ment as they are totally unable to ac- 
count for. 

I well remember such a case when a 
peaceful calf which happened to be 
picketed in a nearby yard was covered 
with Bees until it became frantic. A 
young lady turned the hose on the calf 
to drive away the Bees which in turn 
settled upon her limbs in such num- 
bers that she was compelled to seek 
the cellar to disrobe and free herself 
from the fighting pests. 


Such cases, fortunately are not com- 
mon, due to the care which the Bee- 
keepers take to avoid robbing. Until 
one has seen such a case, however, he 
is not fully alive to the importance of 
keeping his hives closed and entrances 
reduced, when no Honey is coming 
from the field in warm weather. He 
also soon comes to appreciate using 
great care when removing Honey from 
the hives; to do so when the field Bees 


' the grass where it may attract . 
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are busy at normal labor and he : 
dripping Honey about the hiveg 
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Once started a bad case of 


is hard to stop. Wet blankets en 


over the hives; bundles of 
the entrances; or a stream = = 
from a hose played over the hives 
help. Sometimes it is necegsa 
carry the hives to a dark cellar for 
few hours until things get quiet again 





Cut Worms 


— complaints are heard rp. 
garding the depredations of cut 
which often work havoc with 
fruits, vegetables, and other crops, Re. 
ports of serious damage in straw 
raspberry, and grape plantings have bee, 
received by the entomologists at the By 
periment Station at Geneva, (N.Y.) an 
have led the Station specialists to j 

a statement setting forth effective meth 
ods of controlling the pests. 


For quick results, an _ inexpensiy 
poison bait is recommended, either brogi. 
casted in the field, or, in the case of small 
fruits, sprinkled about the base of egg 
plant. The following formula is said , 
provide enough material for five acre: 
Bran, 20 pounds; paris green, 1 pounj: 
cheap syrup, 2 quarts; three lemons: 
and 3% gallons of water. ‘ 

The bran and paris green are mixej 
dry. The juice of the lemons is squeezj 
into the water and the peel and p 


chopped to fine bits and added to th 


water. The syrup is then dissolved jy 
the water and fruit mixture and th 
liquid stirred into the bran thoroughly 
in order to dampen it evenly. 

If a smaller quantity is wanted, th 
amounts of the different ingredients may 
be reduced proportionately. It is recom. 
mended that the poison bait be applied 


in the evening, because the cut worm 


are night-feeders, and the bait will thu 
be in a fresher condition than if applied 
earlier in the day. 








Lilium candidum, the so-called Madonna Lily. One of the easiest- 
grown and altogether satisfactory Lilies for the average garden 
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Rose Leaves, and Other Rose Leaves 
BY J. HORACE McFARLAND, Editor American Rose Annual 


ten so that it could be read in the 
early April and May days when 
the Rose is making its first fine show 
of exquisite foliage. It applies all 
the growing year, however, because 
good Roses are always growing 
and making new foliage which can be 
enjoyed, studied and protected. 
Early in the morning, when yet the 
dew is beading the edges of them, it is 
suggested that an inquiring rose-lover 
consider the leaves of Gruss an Teplitz, 
that most definitely dependable red 
Rose which is neither Hybrid Tea nor 
Bourbon nor Bengal nor anything else 
save a plain gift of God to a rose- 
hungry world. Deep, rich crimson is 
this foliage. I would call it wine-red 
if [had seen any wine recently enough 
to know what it looks like. It is going 
to change after a while to the strong 
bright green which will carry back and 
forward the nourishing interchange of 
and fertility that join the leaves 
and the shoots in the marvelous use 
of soil and atmosphere necessary to 
produce a Rose. 
Then go look at the foliage of one 
of the newer good Roses, Souvenir de 
Claudius Pernet. Here is also a vari- 


Tia: story should have been writ- 


ety of color and an eventual deep rich . 


green, but it starts not red but an in- 
describable fawn, in what we call 
“pastel” shades because we do not 
know how otherwise to make them 
sufficiently definite. This Rose is as 
distinct as the familiar Teplitz in its 
foliage reaction, and anyone who gets 
to know it need never mistake it. It 
is luscious, rich, and admirable, and 
would be beautiful if it never helped 
to produce the superb yellow blossoms 
which sometimes gladden the eye of 
the hopeful rose-lover. 


Now consider the foliage of the 
Polyantha Roses, varying tremen- 


. dously, but yet in a general character 


of smaller leaves and more of them, a 
lower bush, distinct, different, and pro- 
ducing, if the plants are close enough, 
an effect of a green cover that is de- 
sirable. 


Look at the leaves on the hardy Hy- 
brid Perpetual Roses, which must be 
the reliance for Roses of the people 
in the cold North who are not willing 
to take the trouble that real rose-lovers 
easily take to carry over their tender 
favorites. The Hybrid Perpetual rose 
foliage is of a different shape and of 
a different shade of green. It looks 
substantial, and it is just that. 


_ If the one who reads these words 
8 fortunate enough to have access to 
some of the new-to-commerce but old- 
in-the-world species Roses, let him 


gaze upon Rosa hugonis, with its light 
green small foliage, divided intimately 
into leaflets, and giving an appearance 
of indescribable grace until it assumes 
the summer dullness which sometimes 
carries along for the time intervening 
before Jack Frost may turn it purple. 
Here is distinction and difference and 
pleasure! 


If this rose-sharp is fortunate 
enough to have access to a plant of 
R. willmottiae, he will see leaflets still 
more finely divided, each with a dainty 
edge that carries the dewdrops of 
early morning in minute divisions, so 
that in this case the pearls are just 
“seed pearls.” Here again is a dif- 
ference and a delight. 


I HAVE no intention to catalogue the 
varieties of rose foliage. I do de- 
sire to direct attention to them, and to 
suggest that even if the Rose never 
gave a flower, the foliage would make 
the plants desirable. This is certainly 
true with respect to that somewhat 
bothersome climbing variety, Emily 
Gray, just short of being hardy at 
Breeze Hill and yet giving us at least 
once in two years glorious yellow buds 
which fade not to white but to an at- 
tractive ecru. This Rose has foliage 
of enamel in all colors from lightest 
crimson to deepest green, and would 
be, as I have said, precious in the 
sight of any real gardener if it never 
bore a flower. 


But if the thoughtful observer goes 
after the differences in rose foliage he 
has both enjoyment and advantage. 
He need never fear, then, that the 
better budded Rose plants which are 
to give him service in his garden will 
get away from him, because his eye 
will immediately detect the difference 
in color of the shoot from the root 
which has escaped. He will see that its 
leaflets are more numerous than those 
on the real Rose he is cherishing, and 
he will know what to do. He will be 
able after a while to check the nursery- 
men’s disposition to be accurate or 
otherwise, for he will know Roses 
quite well by their foliage, without a 
flower. 


This foliage, doing the marvelous 
work before mentioned, is persistent 
but not stable. It is subject to the at- 
tacks of insects which chew it, cut it, 
deplete it, and eat all its juices. All 
these are easily controlled if the con- 
trol is undertaken in time by any one 
of the preparations which interfere 
with the family affairs of the aphides, 
slugs, and bugs. Tobacco preparations 
are the easiest to get, and are quite 
effective. The presence of any con- 
siderable number of insects in a Rose 
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garden is an evidence of neglect, 
though when I write these words I 
do not include the rose beetle, or June 
bug, known by a number of other 
names but equally devilish under any 
of them, which even the most devoted 
rosarian may have to endure because 
his neighbors are careless. It is com- 
batable by certain odoriferous sprays 
which stun it, and it can be picked off 
and destroyed, or it can be prevented 
from coming back in any one garden 
by persistent cultivation before and 
after, so that its larvae do not remain 
in the ground. It also can visit the 
careful grower from across the fence 
because his careless neighbor is just 
that. 


Then this precious and lovely foli- 
age is subject to various fungous at- 
tacks, the worst of which is the all- 
too-familiar black-spot; and next 
worst, or equally bad, is the well- 
known powdery mildew. Nowadays 
I fear neither of these diseases, be- 
cause several years of persistent and 
careful sanitation and protection have 
seemingly depleted the Breeze Hill 
gardens of the spores of these two 
fungous diseases, and they make only 
a feeble attack sometimes when we are 
careless or sleeping. Both these dis- 
eases are controllable, first by better 
sanitation in the picking off and burn- 
ing of diseased leaves, and second by 
the application, either of the Massey 
dust, recommended so many times in 
these pages that its formula ought 
to be in the heart of every real rose- 
grower, or by Fungtrogen, which is 
a well-made commercial form of am- 
moniacal copper carbonate that is easy 
to apply, does not discolor the foliage, 
and is effective. 


With that vigilance which any real 
rose-grower needs to exercise in order 
that he may adequately enjoy the re- 
sult of it, black-spot and mildew need 
be no menace. It is believed that 
mildew is distinctly reduced in viru- 
lence, while the plants are distinctly 
advanced in health, through the use 
of a considerable amount of unleached 
wood ashes as fertilizer. At Breeze 
Hill our spring dose is in equal parts 
of bonemeal, pulverized sheep manure, 
and unleached wood ashes. 


Recently, through the careful work 
of Miss Anna Jenkins, of the Federal 
Department of Agriculture, there has 
been given detail concerning another 
rose trouble which is old but yet seem- 
ingly new. We have seen Roses so 
bothered that we said were afflicted by 
“die-back.” This die-back is rather 
tied in now with what the 1927 Ameri- 
can Rose Annual thoroughly describes 
and pictures as “the brown canker of 
the Roses.” It is evident on old stems 
in purplish brown blotches which 
eventually girdle the Rose and kill the 
stem; and on new growth it has shown 
a rather peculiar virulence this year. 
There is only one treatment where it 
is established, and that is the knife, 
or rather the pruning-shear, below the 
point affected, cutting into the clean 
wood and burning the diseased twig. 
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Prophylactic or protective means can 
be had in the use of a newly devised 
mercuric fungicide, prepared partic- 
ularly for rose-growers by the duPont 
people, in Wilmington, under the name 
of “Semesan-Spray.” 
smelling stuff seems to hold the brown 
canker in check, and incidentally it 
also seems to prevent the spread of 
mildew and of black-spot. 


When these words are read it is 
recommended that rose-lovers examine 
their Rose plants for this brown 
canker evil. Use the pruning-shear as 
necessary, and get busy with Semesan- 
Spray. The same sort of substance 
made by the Bayer Company is called 
“Uspulun,” and that will do the trick, 
though repeated applications will be 
necessary, just as to protect the lovely 
foliage about which I am writing, con- 
tinuous care is requisite. 

Rose foliage is worth having because 
it is beautiful in itself, but it is ab- 
solutely essential to the prosperity of 
the plants which are to produce on the 
young growth from time to time the 
Queen of Flowers. 





Picturesque Rose Pruning 


N GROWING Roses the amateur 

finds a great difficulty in pruning, 
not knowing how to prune his own 
Rose bushes. The basis of this trouble 
is that the home grower often does not 
know the difference in class, and, 
therefore, fails to understand the re- 
quirement. I would say to any Rose 
lover, learn to know how to have it 
done right. 

Climbing Roses of any class, (every 
class,) should never have ends cut un- 
less you wish to turn the climber into 
a bush. Leave the canes as long as 
they will grow; if any dead canes are 
found cut them out close to the 
ground. Every two years remove the 
weakest wood. In changeable climates 
like that of Virginia where I live, 
Nature does much of the pruning. 
During the warm spells in February, 
when the mercury goes up to 70°, the 
sap rises; then in forty hours the tem- 
perature may be 40° lower. The sap 
is chilled, sometimes frozen, and a 
brown branch is the result. 

Hybrid Perpetuals, or Shrub Roses, 
now so-called, such as Magna Charta 
and Mrs. John Laing are not pruned 
so heavily as Everbloomers because 
their nature is to bloom but once. 
Take out dead and weak wood and cut 
off about one-third. Your catalogue 
may tell you to cut more, but adds 
“for large blooms,” while the home 
grower would prefer more blooms. 
Last Spring I left the longest cane of 
my Jacqueminot seven and one-half 
feet, staked it and pruned the other 
canes one-third, yet it bloomed three 
times. Several Paw Neyrons were 
left uncut at nine and one-half feet 
and staked for pillar or tree Roses. 
A home garden is much more pictur- 
esque with Roses of varying heights. 
Try both ways on two bushes of the 
same variety. One Rose garden I saw 


This rather ill- ~ 
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was ruined. The strong growers and 
the weak growers apparently sawed 
off on a level. 


Hybrid Teas can be cut half, or even 
more if they are three years old, un- 
less they have already been frozen too 
low. I cut mine all during the Summer 


at a 
with long stems, leavin a 
force a large Rose and ‘two aie 
two Roses. I leave two, § fo 
forcing new growth in October. ‘Mts 

The tea-scented Roses need no 
ing. Remove only the dead wood 


Mrs. JAMES A. BANE, (Va.) 











Garden Facts and Philosophi 


BY MIRIAM MILNER FRENCH 


Att 





flower with the readers of this 

magazine, The Peony was highly 
esteemed by the ancients and its medi- 
cal virtues appear to have been in use 
among the earliest known plants. 
Galen described it as an astringent 
and useful in diarrhea. A superstition 
prevailed in his day that epileptic at- 
tacks might be prevented and often 
cured by placing a piece of Peony root 
in a bag and hanging it about the 
neck of a child, and some of the Euro- 
pean peasantry are even now believers 
in the efficacy of such a method. 

Pliny attributes even more virtues 
to this flower and says: 

“It hath long been received and con- 
firmed by divers trials; that the root of 
the male Peony dried and tied to the 
necke doth helpe the falling sickness and 
likewise the incubus which we call the 
mare. The cause of both these diseases 
and especially epilepsie from the stomach 
is the grossness of the vapours, which 
rise and enter into the cells of the brain 
and therefore is by extreme and subtle 
alternation which that simple hath.” 

Another old writer said: 

“Every planet cures its own diseases,— 
as the Sun and Moon by their herbs ,cure 
the eyes; Saturn the spleen; Jupiter the 
liver; Mars the gall, liver, ete. and 
Venus all ailments influenced by her.” 

The Sun is supposed to govern the 
Peony and to dream of it has been re- 
garded as meaning “Wealth and En- 
joyment,” while its symbolical mean- 
ing is “Bashfulness.” 

Worn as a charm, the Peony was 
thought to ward off enchantments. 
According to certain myths, this flower 
had a divine origin. There is a hymn 
to Apollo called a paean, because he 
was a healer and giver of light and 
healed wounds by means of the Peony 
root, hence it was called by early doc- 
tors of medicine Paeoni and among 
medical plants known as Paeoniae. 

Apparently many of the ancients 
thought this flower possessed among 
its many virtues the magical powers 
of driving away storms, disasters and 
other diseases than those mentioned. 
However, it was necessary when pre- 
paring the Peony for magical virtues 
to observe certain ceremonies. It was 
also necessary and important that the 
Moon should be in a certain sign. 

Many mothers in Europe today it 
is claimed, make a necklace of beads 
from the Peony root to keep their 
children from convulsions and assist 


T tor Peony is evidently a favorite 


bo 


them in cutting their teeth. 
Chinese are said to greatly admire the 
Peony and raise many varieties, 
also have many quaint and 
legends about the flower. It is 
posed to guard homes where it grows 
and having the power of shining jy 
the night, is thought to keep away eyi] 
spirits. i 
“|... glut thy sorrows on a morn 
Rose, — 
Or on the wealth of globed Peonies” 
A simple way to interest and fas. 
cinate children in gardening jis to tg] | 
them odd bits of plant lore, in additioy 
to the really necessary things to know 
for all plant life is important to map 
since he is dependent upon it. 


Science is constantly telling us new 
discoveries about plants. That, not 
only do they resemble man in that 
they live, breathe, have diseases and 
die, but there are other striking like. 
nesses to man in the plant world, 

While it is generally known that 
plants react to light and darkness, 
heat and cold, it is not so widely 
known that they also respond to stim 
lants, poisons, anesthetics, etc. Ac 
cording to a famous scientist, Sir J. ¢. 
Bose of Calcutta, India, who uses deli- 
cately constructed instruments devised 
for the purpose, plants feel, have mus. 
cular power, heart pulsations, and ex- 
perience and register certain emotions, 

Bose asserts his instruments can 
detect the heart throbs of plants and 
trees, indicating that they are able to 
feel and even fall in love. It is nota 
poetical fancy that the chastely pure 
white Lily shrinks in pain when cor 
tacted by dirt, for this actually oc 
curs. (Oddly enough many of ou 
most important commercial flower 
growers tell us that many Lilies can- 
not stand fertilizers.) It is not poeti 
cal fancy that the lovely but haughty 
Rose resents being forced to grow il 
the company of more common flowers 
of lesser beauty and fragrance; that 
the humble Carrot, too, has feelings 
and shivers when it is rudely pulled 
up or hurt in any way; that certait 
trees affectionately send out little ter 
drils towards other trees and that 
some fruit trees bear better when 
their loved ones are close by. 





Botanical experiments have shown 
that a leaf covered with vaseline m™ 
the upper part will dry up almost # 
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, unprotected leaf, but i 
quickly 98 Vaseline on the under side 
coated in green for some time. This 
may Tie one that many claim flowers 
— kept indefinitely if dipped 
an pelted parrafin. They, however, 
a 7 retain their freshness as long 
ia peen claimed for them but 
a dually become discolored. At least, 
nis has been the experience of the 


writer in observing many waxed vari- 


eties. 
Who does not love the old-fashioned 
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? To dream of this plant is 
en to mean “Consolation of 


eet memories,” and the planet 
thought to rule it is Mercury. ; 

Lavender has been immortalized in 
song and prose since ancient times. 
Indeed, was there ever an old-time 
garden without its bed of the fragrant 
herb so dear to our grandmothers? 
Did those soft, white, old hands ever 
lay away a piece of snowy linen or 
a precious bit of lace without first 
placing a sprig of Lavender among its 
folds? 

—_ Soe rag —- bundles bound, 

ee = hos pe toed with poe 
rare perfume.” 

Lavender has always been exten- 
sively cultivated not only for its fra- 
grance and as an ornamental plant but 
for its volatile oil. The flowers should 
be collected before they are fully ex- 
panded and must be carefully dried. 

A few drops of Lavender oil placed 
in water upon the fire diffuses a de- 
lightful refreshing odor in a room. 
It is also stimulating as a perfume, 
and Lavender Smelling Salts have 
been an old standby with many people. 
Lavender is seldom used internally for 
medical purposes for it is said to oc- 
casion colic. Hot fomentations of 
Lavender bags applied locally are con- 
sidered good to allay pain, and in the 
past was used for convulsions, cramps, 
numbness, eyesight and apoplexy. 


All Buddhists in order to acquire 
merit are enjoined to dig wells and 
plant trees by the wayside for trav- 
elers, both man and beast. These 
virtues are worthy of others than 
Buddhists to emulate. 


Music is known to have a marked 
effect on Man, Animals, Birds and In- 
sects, even Mosquitoes; hence must 
also affect Plant Life. It will be in- 
teresting when Science turns its at- 
tention in this direction. All Life be- 
ing vibration, must necessarily be in- 
fluenced by vibrations. Sound and 
colors are closely connected. Think 
of vibrations in radio language—wave 
lengths. In ancient stories there is a 
fountain of Elusidis spoken of, whose 
waters rose and fell to the rhythm of 
music. 


“If a shaded and exposed part of a 
green leaf be connected with a galvan- 
ometer, an electric current is developed 
when the light falls on the exposed part.” 

—ABRAMS 
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REMEDIES FOR ROSE BUGS 


Am grateful to Julia H. Cummins for 
the sulphate of iron remedy for Rose 
bugs. Have dosed the ground with it to- 
day (May 11) in a wide area around 
Peonies, Roses, Chestnuts and some 
Grapes and Strawberries. 

But she says those whose gardens have 
no sandy soil will not have Rose bugs, 
as the insect incubates in sand. My soil 
is a heavy clay loam and there’s so little 
sand to be found that even to get some 
to put under bulbs, one has to follow the 
public road and hunt for some that has 
been washed off to one side. Yet my 
garden is devastated by hordes of Rose 
bugs every year. There isn’t enough 
sand anywhere around my place to breed 
any such army unless they come a quar- 
ter of a mile from a scant ribbon of 
sand around a lake. 

What is the life history of these pests? 
The Experiment Station was unable to 
give me either data or remedy. 

Astilbe is said to be so attractive to 
Rose bugs that it keeps them off other 
flowers. Nothing keeps them off my 
other flowers, and they never touch my 
Astilbe. If I remember aright, they are 
gone before it is in full swing of bloom. 

Are there any remedies for them? 

A. S. H., (N.Y.) 


THE VALUE OF A COMPOST HEAP 


Last Summer I tried, what to me was 
an experiment, viz., a Compost Heap. 
My garden is divided into two parts, 
one devoted to Vegetables and Flowers 
and the other part to Fruits. Back next 
to the alley between the ends of a couple 
of rows of Raspberries I made my Com- 
post Heap. I began with the grass clip- 
pings from the lawn. Around this pile 
I planted Sunflower seeds. During the 
Summer, the refuse from the garden, 
tops of green Vegetables, the Pea vines 
after they were through bearing, and 
all the refuse from the garden went on 
that Compost Heap. It was soon screened 
from view by the Sunflowers and the 
Raspberry bushes. 

I had been using the grass clippings, 
leaves in the Fall, and such refuse from 
the garden as I could, to form a mulch 
for the Raspberry bushes but I found 
that the mulch was helping to spread the 
anthracnose among the canes so I quit 
that. Now all the garden refuse goes on 
the Compost Heap and I give the Rasp- 
berries clean cultivation. 

This Spring, to my surprise, I hauled 
off seven big wheelbarrow loads of well- 
rotted material to scatter on my flower 
beds and garden. I have been paying 
two dollars a load for no more manure 
and not as good as I got from that Com- 
post Heap. After this it is a Compost 
Heap every year for me. The one for 
1927 is already started. 


Wo. GRANT SMITH, (Indiana) 


“SIGNS OF THE ZODIAC” 


In connection with the “Signs of the 
Zodiac,” the following rules are generally 
accented: 

Flowers and all crops that grow above 
ground should be planted in the Light of 
the Moon, that is, from the new to the 
full of the Moon, when the latter is in- 
creasing in light. And all crops that 


grow below the ground (like beets, 
turnips, onions, etc.) should be planted 
from the full to the new of the Moon, 
when the latter is decreasing in light,— 
the Dark of the Moon. 

It is also important that the Moon 
should be in a fruitful sign. All watery 
signs (Cancer, Scorpio, Pisces) are quite 
fruitful; also Taurus, Libra and Capri- 
corn in a lesser degree. Those interested 
should get the current Ephemeris of the 
planets’ places. 

The following are the best days for 
planting in the Light of the Moon: 
June 1, 2, 9, 10, 11, 12, 29, 30; July 6, 
7, 8, 9, 10; August 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 30, 31; 
Sept. 1, 2, 10, 26, 27, 28, 29, 30; Octo- 
ber 8, 9, 26, 27. 

The best days in the Dark of the Moon: 
June 20, 21, 25, 26; July 18, 19, 22, 23, 
26, 27; August 14, 15, 18, 19, 22, 23; 
Sept. 14, 15, 19, 20; Oct. 12, 18, 16, 17, 
23, 24. 

Let those who wish to “defy” the Moon 
plant their flowers June 18, 19, 22, 23, 27, 
28; July 15, 16, 20, 21, 24, 25; August 13, 
16, 17, 20, 21, 25, 26. 

JOHN W. EIERMAN, (Calif.) 


LATIN NAMES ARE DESCRIPTIVE 


W. A. Bridwell attacks the standard 
or Latin names for plants. In this same 
issue of the magazine inquiries are made 
for the names of plants that are given 
the most absurd local names that no one 
would ever recognize unless they hap- 
pened along that way, but, call the plant 
by its Latin name and it is instantly 
recognized by an educated botanist no 
matter what his country or his language 
may be. Our own English language is 
founded on Latin and anyone who has 
studied Latin in school has a much better 
and broader vocabulary of English for 
his application to Latin study. 

A reader asks about a Geranium tree 
that was seen in California. From the 
description it should be one of Bauhinias. 
These trees were named after twin 
brothers by the name of Bauhin. The 
leaves have a twin-like fold in them, 
which suggests the twins. 

I have heard this tree called the Calico 
bush, the Orchid tree, the Mountain 
Ebony, and the Shell tree. Now comes 
the name “Geranium tree.” Would it 
not be as easy to call it by its right name, 
“Bauhinia” and then the world would 
know what tree was meant when it was 
mentioned? 

The Lily-like flower asked about in 
the illustration on page 254 is Arum 
dracunculus vulgaris, but one can say 
it is one of the Arums and the rest of the 
name gives a botanist certain other in- 
fermation that defines it with more ac- 
curacy. Arum is as easy to say and re- 
member as the Gangarencalla Lily or 
some other combination names I have 
heard for it. 


Mrs. Marion A. McApow, (Fla.) 


ROOTING CUTTINGS 


I was in Louisiana in March and took 
cuttings from a very fine Hydrangea. 
I wrapped damp loam tightly around one 
end, with several thicknesses of paper, 
and kept it moist and in a dark room. 
Two weeks later on my return home to 
Texas, I put the cuttings in the ground 
six inches deep with the dirt and paper 
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still on them. They never wilted and 
after two weeks began to put out new 
growth. The paper soon rotted off. 

I have also rooted numerous other cut- 
tings of trees and shrubs in this way. 
The paper holds the soil firmly to the 
cuttings and keeps it from drying out. 
I use 12-inch cuttings and wrap half- 
way up. 

Mrs. A. N. HARKRIDER, (Texas) 


GLADIOLUS BULBS WINTER IN 
THE GROUND IN CALIFORNIA 


I certainly agree with J. L. R., 
(Kansas), that when Gladiolus bulbs are 
left in the ground until another season, 
they will have better and larger blooms. 
I always do that with mine, getting two 
blooming seasons from one planting. 
But I dig the next year as it is necessary 
by then to separate the bulblets and get 
them into new ground. Of course it 
would not do in cold countries whére the 
ground freezes, but in this locality I can 
leave all roots in the ground and even 
Dahlias are better the second year. I 
believe the better result comes of not 
letting the bulbs or tubers become dry; 
though they stay dormant over the Win- 
ter and start out earlier in Spring, they 
have had all the moisture preserved in 


their bulbs. 
E. K. G., (Calif.) 


THE DELPHINIUM FROM SEED 


The best results to be had from Del- 
phinium seed is to plant seed gathered, 
immediately as soon as ripened, usually 
in July or August. The seed must be 
fresh to get satisfactory results. Seed 
that is carried over until the next season 
is very poor in germination. 

In my planting of several thousand 
Delphinums yearly, I plant in coldframe 
in semi-shade and keep well-moistened; 
and with the first two-leaf growth, trans- 

lant into the open ground; and in this 

low-zero climate, provide with leaf cov- 
ering for the Winter. In this way have 
always had success. 

In the matter of Delphinium seed I 
have found that seed which was planted 
as soon as gathered would practically 
give 100% germination. In testing this 
same batch of seed six weeks later, for 
market, would only get 65% germina- 
tion;—therefore the emphasis on fresh 
seed. Fresh seed also will produce more 
sturdy plants. 

JONES HEDDENS, (Iowa) 


A FLORIDA FREEZE 


Seven beautiful years in Florida. 
Seven Winters when not even a breath 
of frost touched the tenderest Coleus or 
Begonia, right out in the open. Then 
Florida showed us the other side of her 
moods. In the middle of January, 1927, 
a real freeze, down to 22 degrees one 
cold night, at four o’clock in the morn- 
ing. Orange and Grapefruit trees were 
hanging full of fruit. Flame Vines 
had been a blazey gorgeous floral fire. 
Hibiscus were brilliant in great, satiny, 
scarlet blooms as big as tea saucers, and 
the vivid Poinsettias were at their very 
best when this calamity came. 

It was terrible. Every tree in some 
groves looked as though fire had swept 
it, and in a week not a leaf was left on 
the trees, and the frosted fruit lay in 
windrows on the ground. The pretty 
Thunbergi vines were killed to the 
ground, and the Flame Vine and Bovu- 
gainvillea and Poinsettias looked as 
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though scalding water had been thrown 
on them. 

The cold settled in pockets. Here a 
grove was badly hurt, and a hundred 
rods away another grove was not in- 
jured in the least. The vagaries of the 
cold wave were hard to believe. A little 
smoke, a slight fog, the rise of 10 or 12 
feet in elevation, would save a wide 
strip. A slight dip meant a freeze. 

Five weeks after, one could scarcely 
believe his own eyes. Every Citrus tree 
was as green as ever! Only by the 
lighter shade of green could one tell 
that these were new Orange leaves. 
Many of the trees a little later were full 
of bloom for another year. Nine-tenths 
of the trees escaped serious injury. 

Almost every vine, shrub, herb and 
bulb quickly sent out new leaves. Extra 
tender things had killed to the roots. In 
almost every case strong shoots at once 
came up from the roots that grew like 
Jack’s famous bean-stalk. 

After a severe freeze in the North, 
things are really killed. But in sub- 
tropical regions a freeze is only a tem- 
porary set-back. The ground does not 
get cold enough to freeze, and any plant 
with a good root system quickly starts 
again. 

1927 gave us the most wonderful Feb- 
ruary and March for flowers we have 
seen in our eight years’ residence in 
Florida. It shows that a vigorous prun- 
ing and occasional cutting back is exactly 
what is needed to procure a new and 
luxuriant growth. Just the same, we 
would prefer to do our own pruning, and 
not have Nature, in the form of a cold 
wave, do it for us. 

Lora S. LAMANCE 


EXPERIENCE WITH MOLES 


I have had so much trouble with Moles, 
and have tried so many remedies that 
perhaps my experience may help someone 
with the same perplexities. 

When I first began to grow Tulips, 
a long row was eaten the first Winter. 
Then we made a bulb garden, putting a 
barrier of concrete fourteen inches in the 
ground, and six or eight above, all 
around it. We put a drain pipe at the 
lower side, covering the inside opening 
with wire mesh. We put all kinds of 
bulbs in that garden, but found that 
Moles (or Mice) do not eat Narcissi or 
Hyacinths, but only the Tulip bulbs. I 
have concrete barriers all around my 
perennial flower garden too, because the 
Moles run along the rows of Sweet Peas, 
around Delphinium roots, and other 
choice plants, leaving the tunnels, which 
dry out the roots, and they die. 

Last year we made a new Tulip gar- 
den, much larger, as, since we have been 
taking up the bulbs every Summer, they 
have increased so fast we had no place to 
put them where the Moles could not go. 
We surrounded this garden with a con- 
crete barrier, putting in three drain tiles. 
There was a Mole run, and when the 
garden was finished, two Moles were 
penned in. The man found one when 
digging up a hedge at one side. I set 
four traps for the other one, but for a 
week caught none, as the traps were set 
so sensitively that they were sprung as 
soon as the Mole disturbed the earth, 
before it entered the trap. Becoming 
desperate, I sat down in the garden with 
a spade at my side. In an hour or so, a 
trap was sprung. I spaded out the Mole 
and killed it. The barrier is the only 
way in our part of the country, to keep 
Moles out of the garden. 

Wherever Moles make runs, Mice fol- 











low along to eat the roo a | 
the Moles eat only wore ri feet 
every known remedy, some of which te 
seemed for a while to keep them bay 
but the Moles always return, In them 
garden, we re-enforced the wall bs 
wire, as sometimes it bre : 

four inches broad. — being ij 


A. B. APPLEGATE, (Ma) 





FLOWERS TO FOLLOW TULIPs 


Almost any kind of annual i 
in the Tulip bed. We use Geranium 
Salvia splendens mostly, setting 
plants among the Tulips as soon as 
ger of frost is past. By planting 
annuals among the Tulips, we hay 
abundance of color in these beds wie 
would otherwise be bare the most of the 
—, 

I would suggest using almost ‘ 
of annuals, the colors of whieh. a 
pleasing to the gardener. We SOmeting, 
use Snapdragons or Marigolds; in fact 
any kind of annuals we can get 7" 
vided we like the flowers. 

LAMBERT COULTER, (Towa) 


DOUBLE-FRINGED TUBEROUS 


BEGONA 

Among the new tender bulbs I hai 
bloom this Summer was a double-frj 
Tuberous Begonia. It was bright rm 
in color. The plant grew very thrifty 
and there were many blooms. As I hy 
never seen the double Tuberous Begony 
it was a treat to me. 

I always pot the bulbs of Tubemy 
Begonias about even with the top of th 
soil. I have several colors of the singk 
variety. I do not disturb them to 
in the Spring, just dig around te 
of the pot, shake out loose soil and 
pot up again with new soil. 

The foliage of the Tuberous Begoni: 
will turn yellow and drop off in the Fal, 
And the bulb should be kept in the pt 
in a warm reom in the Spring. Wha 
signs of growth begin, water and replay 
some of the old soil with new. 

I have had some of my single Tuberow 
Begonia bulbs for years. I save the sel 
from the flowers when they ripen. 


Mrs. McKeEs, (Ohio) 


THE MAGIC OF FLOWERS 


I have just finished reading Mn 
Leader’s story in the May issue. Mor 
people should be induced to try her pla. 

I was so nearly no good that I was put 
into a hospital to die. The doctor sav 
that I would not die, so he tried to fini 
why I was alive and yet not really living 
He said I was not coming in contact wit 
Nature, the earth, the sun, and the vege 
table life, to promote the circle of health 
So he put me out into the sun, andl 
soon wanted to do something and no 
merely sit still. I began growing flowen 

I was able to stay out longer atl 
longer, and came in contact with th 
earth by getting on my knees and diget 
with both hands. My mind as wals 
my hands were employed, and Nature dil 
the rest. I had a window box made s0# 
to have the soil near me and the 
vegetation purifying the air. Th) 
breathe food for us and we breathe fool 
for them. ; 

Now at the age of 55 years, I ami 
perfect health and always have 
flowers. People ask when I find tim 
for flowers, but as I know that they talt 
care of me while I take care of them! 
am able to find the necessary 
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iscontent. : 
rowd out i the mind and sympathies 
By ne outside one’s own self, one 
on some mplish great results. I occa- 
n ten outdoors simply to come in 
sionally with the sun and the earth. 
con 
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the blues, just as 
good thoughts will 
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TREATING IVY POISONING 


remedies suggested are 
like am ae the barn door after the 
horse is — cieiasaiiaaialiae 
age bo on ‘it; and he gets results. 
‘ 5 drops of the specific tincture of 
pes tox. in 4 ounces of water. Take a 
: nful every 4 hours. et 
teaspoo poth before and after. It is like 
“the hair of the dog that bit you,” but 


it gets results. W. A. BRIDWELL 


SPRAY FOR ROSE CHAFERS 


ople fuss about, and handpick 
ein Chafers, is beyond me. A spray 
will rid any garden or vineyard of the 


Pepirect control of Rose Chafers is pos- 
sible by spraying thoroughly with arsen- 
ate of lead, 5 pounds to 15 gallons of 
water, to which should be added one 
gallon of molasses. ; 
Without the molasses the spray is not 
effective, as the Beetles will avoid the 
parts of the plant that are coated with 
poison, Spray first when the Beetles are 
due and again in one week. me 
Two sprayings are all we have to give 
to get results, but some may find a third 
ing necessary. 
Phe » acre of lead gives the leaves 
a white look, spoiling the appearance of 
the plants for a time, but from actual 
experience, I know this spray to be effec- 
tive and prefer to see the foliage covered 
with arsenate of lead instead of the 
afers. 
ADELE RouGH, (Conn.) 


INEXPENSIVE LILY POOL 
WITH GOLDFISH 


Your magazine is a new inspiration 
every time I get a new copy. I now have 
a nice water garden made from an old 
water tank which my husband turned 
over tome. It is 5 feet across and 2 feet 
deep. My son buried this in the ground 
and we put in a new concrete bottom and 
have a Lily pool with Goldfish in it, and 
at a cost of but very few dollars. 


Mrs. FRANK SHOEMAKER, (Mo.) 


GLADIOLUS FROM SEED 


Plant in pots plunged into soil outside, 
in a sunny warm situation, in the Spring, 
and in thin rows, each seed about one- 
half inch from the next. Keep free of 
weeds and harvest the little bulbs in the 
Fall before the leaves turn yellow, and 
store until the following season in the 
usual way. 


Cuas. E. F. Gersporrr, (D. C.) 


ROOT-ROT OF THE GLADIOLUS 


On page 95 of the February number 
of THE FLOwER GROWER, regarding root- 
rot in Gladiolus: : 

If it is the same that affected one vari- 
ety of ours, causing the bulb to shrivel 
and turn brown, with deep depressions, 
especially affecting the root crown, I 
will say that in our experience it was 
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caused by too much water when irrigated, 
or too cold, the soil being thoroughly 
soaked. The variety was War, and I 
have observed the dark red ones are more 
subject to this trouble. We planted our 
small stock of this kind as they were, 
without treating, to experiment, and all 
grew, bloomed well, and produced a large 
healthy bulb. Of course, we planted 
those only that had at least a portion of 
the root crown in healthy condition. 

It is needless to add that I enjoy THE 
FLOWER GROWER very much and get 
much useful information from its pe- 
rusal, even though we are so far from 
the place of publication, and our climate 
and conditions differ so widely from that 
of the East and Middle West. 


Mrs. W. E. Taytor, (Ore.) 


EDITORIALS 


For first-class knowledge from any 
magazine or newspaper I always read 
the editorials. The information is brief 
and to the point and thus especially de- 
sirable for busy people. 

Editorials in THE FLOWER GROWER are 
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no exception to the rule and I turn to 
them first when a new number comes. 
Indeed, I always take off my hat (no, 
sunbonnet, for I’m old-fashioned) to any- 
thing Madison Cooper has to say; and 
the reasons for this are very obvious. 
He knows what he is talking about, and 
says it in few words; giving information 
and ideas about plants and flowers, and 
above all touching on the facts in life 
that are well worth while. 

When anyone criticizes the Editor of 
THE FLOWER GROWER, I think he or she 
is often like the school trustee who wrote 
to the teacher, “You are not wanted here 
anuther turm, you can’t spel.” 


ELLA F. FLANDERS, (N.Y.) 


ATTRACTING HUMMING BIRDS 


Yellow and red are colors said to at- 
tract, and I believe flowers with deep 
colors. These, I have read, are “Hum- 
ming Bird Flowers”;—Tritoma, Lobelia 
cardinalis, and Trumpet Vine. They 
also visit my Delphiniums several times 
a day and my Foxgloves and Glads. 


IvA REED, (N.Y.) 











The picture shows Canterbury Bells, Digitalis, 


Glads and Asters with a border of Petunias. 








Garden of Mrs. J. M. Seymour, Orr’s Island, Maine 


Colchicum, Chinese Delphinium, Hardy Phlox, 
This combination gave a constant display of color 


» 

















Garden of Mrs. J. M. Seymour, Orr’s Island, Maine ° 


To the left back of the wire netting is the Rose Garden. 


Each post is a Rose. The Rose in the left 


foreground is American Beauty Rambler. Flowers in center of picture are a row of staked Dahlias 


Gur Frowfer Grower WAL 


Timely Suggestions For July 


BY BERTHA BERBERT-HAMMOND 
(Southern New York) 


“With sweet Berries, July strews the hedge, 
With rare, ripe Cherries she fills the trees ; 
And odors sweet from the new mown hay 
Come floating on the evening breeze.” 


NLESS the season is tardy, July 
| | may be depended upon to fur- 

nish a harvest of seasonable 
fruits, vegetables and a profusion of 
the usual midsummer varieties of gar- 
den and wild flowers. 


Do not let any seed pods form on 
your plants if you expect to enjoy a 
long season of bloom and a tidy gar- 
den: Besides, seed-bearing saps the 
vitality of plants and may cause some 
perennials to winterkill. 


In July is a good time to propagate 
plants by the layering method. To do 
this first scrape the under side of the 
vine or branch to be rooted, peg it to 
the ground firmly, cover with soil, and 
apply water. 


Layer Roses, Rhododendrons, and 
Clematis vines; also branches of any 
flowering shrubs that you may wish to 
propagate. Most of these will root 
and be ready to separate from the 
parent plant next Spring. 


Make cuttings of Coleus and Gera- 
niums that are wanted for Winter use. 
They are easily rooted in moist sand. 
Keep nipping off the ends of the shoots 
to produce compact, symmetrical, 
specimen plants. 


Keep the Chrysanthemums well 
pinched back. This produces branch- 
ing plants and blooming surface. See 
that the plants do not lack for water 
or for plant food. 


Pinch back Balsam plants to keep 
them from growing too tall, and if the 
foliage grows so dense as to obscure 
the flowers, the leaves may be thinned 
out with no injury to the plant or its 
appearance. 


Nip off the ends of Tomato and 
Melon vines after the fruit has set 
so that the strength of the vine will 
not be wasted in growth of stems and 
leaves, but will go into the maturing 
fruits. 


Clip surplus runners from the 
Strawberry plants so that the plants 
and the soil will not be exhausted by 
the rank surplus growth. Mulch the 
plants that are to be grown for the 
crop next year. 


Use grass clippings from the lawn 
for mulching plants in the flower gar- 
den. They may also be used with 
benefit, between the rows of cuttings 
that are being rooted in moist sand. 


Keep the blooms picked from Sweet 
Peas, to prolong the flowering season. 


Scatter wood ashes on the soil around 
the roots to supply potash and cover 
with a mulch of lawn clippings, to 
keep the roots cool and moist. 


Stake Dahlias, Gladioli, Golden 
Glow, Tomatoes and other tall garden 
plants early, in order to prevent dam- 
age and to keep the gardens as trim 
and neat looking as possible. 


If you intend to take up the bulbs 
of Tulips and Hyacinths, do it after 
they have ripened. Dry off the bulbs 
and store them in a cool, dry place 
until it is time to plant them out in 
the ground again. 


It is not too early to obtain cata- 
logues of bulbs for fall planting. Make 
careful selections from these descrip- 
tive lists and mail promptly to the 
dealers who will fill and forward your 
order at the proper time. 


Transplant seedlings of rapid-grow- 
ing annuals in the bed vacated by 
bulbs, or use it as a nursery for per- 
ennials. Perennials started from seed 
this month are very likely to produce 
bloom next season. 


Cuttings of Geranium, Heliotrope, 
Abutilon, Begonia, and Balsam may be 
planted out in the bed that was used 
for the spring-blooming bulbs, and 
will, with a reasonable amount of care, 
— materials for the window gar- 

en. 


Water cuttings planted out in the 
open ground and shade them for sev- 
eral days during the middle of the 
day. Muslin, newspapers, or ordinary 
wooden shingles may be used for the 
purpose. 


During July plants that are located 
in beds with a southern exposure re- 
quire special care. Water freely and 
mulch the roots of all plants that are 
growing in beds that are exposed to 
full sunshine. Apply the water after 
sundown. 


Utilize the intense heat of the July 
midday sun in your war of weed-ex- 
termination. Pull or hoe the weeds up 
by the roots in the morning when it is 
cool enough to work, and leave them 
out in the sun during the day. 


Save yourself a great deal of future 
worry and work by preventing weeds 
from forming pods and seeding them- 
selves. Weed thoroughly and use the 
refuse vegetation on the compost heap. 


The wheel hoe will be found a great 
help in ridding the garden of weeds. 
If you use the old-fashioned hoe in 
your weeding, at least have it sharp- 
ened. A dull, rusty tool requires con- 
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Sow seeds of Turnips, Corn 


Beans, Wax Beans, Carrots, Str 
Endive, and other vegetables 


Plant out las 






rot i or winter use, Watt 
abbage, Cauliflower 
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‘ After the Iris has ceageq bloom; 
is a good time to divide the ¢ 
that have grown too large. To ‘eat 
properly, dig up the whole clump 
separate the divisions with the fae ble 





The Sanctimonious Loafer 


The New York Times pri ) 
lowing little poem: Prints the fi, be 


ALECK BARTON 
Aleck Barton was a man 
Built along a splendid plan; 
Six-feet-two of bone and brawn: 
He tilled the fields from early dawn wy 
The while from out the breathing sod 
He caught the very soul of God. Z 


Then one dusktime in a tree~ : 
The light was dim—he chanced to Bee 
Two angels, clad in crimson flame 
Who softly sang and breathed his 
And Aleck Barton stood to stare 

In wonder at the shining pair, 


But since that twilight Aleck seems sti 
To walk as one who walks with dreams: 

He talks of visions, angels’ wings ; er 
To the neglect of other things, , wi 
And the great farm that was his pride 

Is laughed at by the countryside, 


—Epcar DANIEL Kraum 


The same thought is expressed in th 
old story of the colored farmer who fous | 
it very hot in the field, so one day he lef 
his work go and sat under a shady tre 
There he claimed that he saw a visin, 
Some mighty figure appeared and wr 
the letters “PC” on the sky. As is com. 
mon with most people this colored ma 
interpreted his vision in the most agre. 
able way. He construed the letters 
mean “preach Christ,” which, of cours, 
would mean emancipation from work in 
the hot sun. An old preacher, however, 
gave another interpretation: 

“Dem letters means ‘plant corn!” 

We are all human. Most of us failt 
realize that the finest form of worship 
for us is doing the very best job we em 
at the plain work which has been giva 
our hands to do.—(Rural New-Yorker) 
Eprtor’s Norte :— 

The Rural New-Yorker is generally sound a 
practical human affairs and the above is noa@ 
ception to the rule. It is a fact which ought t 
be understood by everyone, that those who tik 
too strongly to religious sentiment are very ofa 
inclined to neglect the really worth-while thing 
of life. Don’t forget that “no sanctimoniu 
loafer can ever enter the kingdom of Heavm, 
and that the person who imagines that he or sh 
is above manual labor and exertion and 
sibility and doing the really useful things, is & 
luding himself or herself in the very worst possilk 
way. 

I sometimes feel like apologizing for harpixg 
on this subject, but surely the average perm 
needs a bit of preaching along this line, and nee 
to listen to that preaching. There are too malj 
who try to evade all responsibility, who try # 
avoid all forms of work and who seem in maj 
cases “to get away with it”; but if the lawd 
compensation does not fail, these people will fil 
that- they have made a grievous error and 
all things purchased must eventually be paid {. 
We can, none of us, grab things which to 
others, or which others have produced, and a 
propriate them for ourselves, without some tim 
and somewhere paying for them in current 
And by current funds I do not mean “coin d 
the realm,” but in real service of some kind. 

Don’t get any foolish idea into your head 
the study of any particular religious theme 
imagining that you are “the chosen” is goils 
to get you anywhere. To be really of the cho 
you must demonstrate your fitness in a D 


way. 
Mapison Coorm 
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Month by Month with the Flowers 
| July 


BY CHARLOTTE S. ALLISON, (Tennessee) 


HADE the Tuberous Begonias at 
S this season from the midday sun, 
and water freely. 

‘ngs of Geraniums should be 
ices ome this month to make stout 
plooming plants for the winter win- 
dow garden. 

tall-growing Glads are staked 
it Sree the bloom stalks from 
being blown to the earth. 


Seed of Sweet William may be sown 
a3.soon as it ripens, in order to pro- 
duce plooming plants in next year’s 


~ garden. 


Sow seed of Canterbury Bell and 
Colambine in July to make nice plants 
for transplanting in the Fall, and to 
bloom next year. 


Mulch the Aster bed with tobacco 
stems, to banish the Aphis pest. Cov- 
ering the ground about the plants with 
wood ashes is also beneficial. 


Plunge the pots of Cactus in the 
ground in a sunny place for the Sum- 
mer; and do not water until the soil 
feels dry and hard. 


To prolong the flowering season of 
the Glads, another planting may be 
safely made as late as July 1st; thus 
making the time of blossoms last until 
frost. 


Prune the Wisteria in July to secure 
new growth to bear flowers next year. 
An application of wood ashes dug in 
the soil around the plants is most 
beneficial. 


Give the Poinsettia an occasional in- 
spection during its period of rest to 
see that the pot gets sufficient water 
to keep from drying out entirely, but 
not enough to start growth. 


The Chrysanthemums need lots of 
water during the dry season and 
should never be allowed to suffer from 
lack of moisture and they should al- 
ways be fed well, for they like plenty 
of rich food. 


While the Gaillardias will bloom 
profusely with little or no attention, 
yet, like all other plants, they will re- 
spond with an even greater profusion 
and size of blossoms to an occasional 


thorough watering with liquid ma- 
nure. 


_ In the hot, dry days of Midsummer 
it is good practice to mulch all plants. 

mulch conserves moisture and pre- 
vents the soil from forming a hard 
crust. Nothing is better to use for 
this than grass clippings. 


Scarlet Poppies and Wheat is a nat- 
ural combination and make both a 
utiful and an artistic bouquet. You 


must gather the Poppies while the dew 
is on them, having along a bucket of 
water into which the flower stems 
should be plunged immediately. 


Iris may be lifted, divided, and re- 
set in this month. In dividing, break 
all the off-shoots but one from the 
mother tuber; each of these will soon 
grow into an independent strong 
clump. If the foliage is cut back at 
transplanting time the growing 
strength is thrown to the roots. 


Keep the hoe busy in the month of 
July. A loose top soil is much better 
to conserve the moisture about plants 
than a light sprinkling with the hose. 
But when the plants need to be 
watered then water thoroughly. No 
water at all is better than a mere mist. 


Keep the Delphiniums cut, and 
water well if the season is dry: Lime 
is good for Delphiniums and should 
be dug into the ground about the 
plants. Do not make the mistake of 
digging too close to the main stem of 
any growing plant. Two inches is a 
safe rule to follow. 


Young plants of either Salvia or 
Balsam can be moved to vacant spots 
in beds or borders this month, and will 
thrive and furnish flowers for the re- 
mainder of the Summer. Young 
Coleus plants may also be transplanted 
in safety, even cuttings be taken that 
will grow and make a spot of bright 
color. Or Zinnia seed, the good old 
stand-by, may still be planted and 
will furnish the garden with blossoms 
until frost. 


The Ipomoea family rewards its 
ardent admirers at this time with a 
display of gorgeous blossoms. The 
white Moonflower, with its waxen 
beauty, making twilight in the garden 
something to inspire the poets, has a 
near rival in the blue Moonflower that 
beautifies the morning hours and 
whose chalices are the color of 
Heaven’s own blue. These vines, as a 
usual thing, succeed in any good soil 
and are free from insect pests. 


Even the hardy perennials do not 
escape the onslaught of bugs and in- 
sects. A seemingly healthy plant of 
Anchusa was dug up to be moved else- 
where in the border. The huge tap 
root was found to be perfectly hollow 
and its walls literally covered with 
cellar bugs. The root was well washed 
and then set in a new place, with but 
little hope of its living; but the plant 
survived and soon grew strong and 
healthy. 


Keep the wilted blossoms of the 
Gaillardias cut if you want to keep 
the plants from becoming a mass of 
seed pods, interesting in looks though 
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these seed pods may be. Gaillardias, 
in this respect, resemble Sweet Peas 
and Nasturtiums—one must go over 
the rows each morning to cut off the 
withered flowers, for they mature with 
the greatest rapidity. But they are 
worth the extra bit of labor, for they 
are prolific bloomers; good to look at. 


In planting combinations of flowers 
to bloom at the same time one must be 
governed by the time such flowers 
bloom in one’s own locality. For in- 
stance one noted authority on floral 
combinations advocates planting An- 
chusa, Dropmore variety, with Ma- 
donna Lilies. In this part of the 
country such a combination would not 
be good, for the Anchusa would be 
ragged and spent before the Lilies 
came into bloom. Quite likely in other 
parts of the country they both come 
into bloom at about the same time. Be 
governed by their blooming time in 
your state. 


As soon as the Larkspur seed begins 
to ripen is a good time to loosen the 
soil around the old plants and to dig 
the bare spots of greund surrounding 
the bed; so that when the seed begins 
to ripen and fall from the pods they 
will fall on a bed specially prepared to 
receive them. Of course many seed 
will germinate and take root hold, even 
though the soil has not been stirred; 
but this bit of extra effort will pro- 
duce far better results when it is time 
for the new plants to make their ap- 
pearance. 





Mistletoe ::-How to Grow It 


PLANT of Mistletoe is an interest- 

ing feature in the garden, and there 
is no evidence that it does any harm to 
its host, which is most commonly an 
apple tree. With a little care there is 
no reason why a plant of Mistletoe 
should not be established on an Apple 
tree. One very important point is that 
the seed should be properly matured be- 
fore it is sown. The fruits are not ripe 
until the end of February, and the best 
way is to take a well-berried sprig from 
the Christmas decorations and put this 
into a jar of water. Keep the whole 
thing in a cool light room and change the 
water every week or ten days. The 
berries will then ripen as well as if they 
were attached to the growing plant. 
When the time comes for sowing the seed 
select a clean young branch on an apple 
tree. Then a few of the berries may be 
rubbed on to the underside of the branch 
where there is little risk of the seeds be- 
ing eaten by birds or washed away dur- 
ing rain. No cut of any sort is required 
and the seeds will adhere by means of 
the glutinous substance with which they 
are surrounded. During the first season 
only two green cotyledons or seed leaves 
are produced. Even the second-year 
growth is comparatively slow; but when 
once the plant is really established, 
Mistletoe grows rapidly and it may be . 
cut freely when required. It is well to 
get several seedlings established, as the 
male and female flowers are on different 
plants and, naturally, it is only the latter 
which will produce berries.—The Garden, 
(English) 
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Dahlia Planting Time 


BY J. B.S. NORTON, (Md.) 


HE discovery a few years ago, by 

Washington scientists, that the 

time of blooming of many plants 
is controlled by the length of day, has 
a bearing on the time of planting and 
blooming of Dahlias. Some species of 
flowers bloom when the days are long; 
some when the days are short. Every- 
one knows that Dahlias bloom best 
when the days are getting noticeably 
shorter, from August on to frost— 
terrible but glorious ending!—they 
are usually at their best when some 
cold October night cuts them down. 
But few have had the curiosity to try 
making them bloom earlier by short- 
ening the day. It can be done and has 
been done for Dahlias and many other 
flowers, by covering them so as to ex- 
clude all light and thus make their 
night last a few hours longer each day. 


Dahlias may be planted at any time 
after spring frost is over, up to Au- 
gust. I have even got some flowers 
on plants from roots set out in Sep- 
tember. Plant them early enough to 
make a foot or so of stem before frost, 
and the shortening days will bring on 
the flowers almost as soon as on plants 
put out in May. Some varieties begin 
blooming early in Summer ;—Jean 
Kerr, for example;—while others 
rarely reach bloom before frost. The 
Central American Tree Dahlia has to 
be flowered here in the greenhouse in 
early Winter. 

Though late-planted Dahlias_ will 
make flowers, the best time to plant 
depends on locality and circumstances. 
After many years of experimenting 
here in Maryland, we have selected as 
the best all-around time, the first week 
of June. If production of strong, well- 
matured. roots is of more importance 


than fine flowers at the best flowering 
season of late September and October, 
the roots should be put in the ground 
early in May. 


| i DAHLIAS flower with a short 
day, why do they not bloom in early 
Summer? Well, they do if you can get 
them started early enough. I have 
had-Dahlias blooming well in May by 
starting them inside and setting them 
out late in April, but they bloomed 
much poorer later in Summer. 


With very short days, Dahlia blooms 
tend to become more and more single, 
which gives us a chance to get seed 
from the very double kinds. Seed is 
rarely produced, except on the small 
yellow disk flowers in the center of the 
head. I have produced Dahlia seed 
with both seed and pollen plants cer- 
tainly known, by flowering the vari- 
eties to be crossed close together in the 
greenhouse in April; and have had 
plants from such seeds flower outdoors 
the same year, thus gaining a year in 
the production of new varieties. 


Now, how about growing Dahlia 
flowers from seed? May 19, 1926, I 
sowed over 5000 Dahlia seeds in the 
garden, and from these grew 550 seed- 
lings which were allowed to grow 
where they came up. Nearly all of 
these bloomed from August to October ; 
one even began flowering in July. This 
is a month later than Dahlia seed 
would usually be planted outside. 
With rare or costly seeds, the more re- 
liable though expensive method of ger- 
minating them in frames or flats where 
they can be cared for, and trans- 
planted to the garden when danger of 
frost is past, should be used. 


Which is better, roots or plants? 





a. Ordinary Dahlia Cutting before rooting, with only two buds at base. 


b.c. Cuttings from near mother root with numerous small buds ut base. b, grown in light, c, in half-dark cellar. 






Both are good. Thou e 
have been claimed ageinge ig, li 
green cuttings, the main eg Toate 
about them is that though the 
make abundant roots when olaal 
early enough, there is usually 9 bo 
or two buds for next year’s diya 
The reason for this is generally 
looked, but it is due to the euue® 
being made with only one joint bat 
ground so that the two buds at 
point are the only source for that 
sprouts the next year. If a cutting: 
taken close to where it rises from 
mother root, where there are oa 
short joints with rudimentary |e, 
it can make plenty of eyes op the 
clump instead of the usual one or two, 





Growing Dahlias from 
Seed and Otherwise 


In my garden last year was o 
most perfect white Dahlias. The ae 
was large, and as near globular as such 
flowers ever are. This is nothing wop. 
derful, but the fact that this identical 
Dahlia was a previous year’s " 
and that it bloomed single the first yes 
is especially interesting. ' 

A woman brought a number of Dahlia 
seeds from California. She was tj 
that they might not come true to ele 
or characteristic, but as she wanted tp 
experiment she did not care. She was 
told that they might be single the firg 
year and double the next, while anothe 
grower declared that a single Dahlia ig, 
single one, and never comes double, Ap. 
other held that the seed sown would re. 
produce its kind, either double or single 
Seed was sown in a hotbed and the young 
plants duly transplanted and cared for, 
A goodly variety resulted, mostly single, 
Seed sown in the open the next year with 
no especial care produced double flowers, 
so it would seem that all the florists ar 
right, and all their various theories ar 
proved by results. Very few, however, 
of the seedling Dahlias that bloomed 
single one year bloomed single the next 
year. Nearly all produced exceedingly 
full and double blossoms. 

It may not be known to all that the 
Dahlia flowers that have begun to fade 
may be saved, and dried, and such seeds 
as they have, be used for sowing another 
season. Not all the double Dahlia flov- 
ers produce very good seed, but by say- 
ing the old blooms, of the choicest kinds, 
it is possible to get enough seed, perhaps 
to make an experimental bed another 
year, and maybe originate some new va 
rieties. Anyway, Dahlia seed will pro 
duce blooming-size plants if sown eatly 
enough, and will produce roots that wil 
grow another year. One thing, how 
ever, to be known of all Dahlias is that 
the tops should not be cut off the roots 
until the tops are dry, and moreover, it 
is very important to leave quite a por 
tion of stem on, through the Winter. I 
dividing Dahlia roots, each tuber or roo 
should have a small part of the “mother 
stem” left on. A tuber with no “eye 
will not grow. Better leave too much 
stem than too little. 

Go through the Dahlia row this year 
and select some of the very best blooms, 
for seed another year, if you want t 
Choose the rarest blossoms and 
the results. You have just as good# 
right to produce a new and won 
Dahlia as anyone else.—RosE SEELY 
MILLER, (In Rural New-Yorker) 
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= Hybridizing Gladioli 

t below BY FLOYD BRALLIAR, (Tenn.) 

at 

or 2 OR sure results, the anthers should whether one parent transmits char- 


ting ; flowers that are acters more than the other. For a 
mi Fi oe os mothers before the time it was believed the mother was 
0 ’ 


8 : . As the bud be- more likely to transmit size and the 

ioe cag ire’ + wilt possible to father color and fine detail. Some be- 

On the gins 10 d remove the anthers with _ lieve this still, but most breeders have 

Or two, reach bal = even with the fingers. found from experience that there is no 
tweezers, 


: i coverin way to know what to expect in any 

oh Ogre ney ‘ade tok in such no particular cross till it is tried. Some 

— to allow the flower to expand, breeders make it a practice to use both 

Wise but to prevent Bees from entering the parents as both father and mother 
1s r pollen being carried in by thus making two crosses, thus hoping 
pate to obtain any advantage that may 


® flower the wind. ,; . come from either cross 

88 igma of a Gladiolus is at the : . i‘ 
i wn poly pistil, the pistil dividing Certain parents may be very pre 
de - : her Potent in transmitting certain fea- 

nical t the base of the stigma, or rat ~ 

eedli = hen it is ready to receive tures. For instance Gladiolus prim- 
St year stigmas. W ‘ti voto will be covered Ulinus (species) is almost sure to 
| : Se eay fini. There is no rule transmit its hooded shape no matter 
2 to tel how long it will be after the ae 4 18 = — Dmg he 
10 color flower opens till the stigma is ready ‘“!X@y to predominate, ~ this till it 
nted tp to receive the pollen; but as soon as really ‘ed reason to expect this till i 
he was pollen will stick on the stigmas it may was tried. 


he firs be applied; and even though the In my own work I have carefully 
another stigma is not yet ready, the pollen will tested and checked up most of the 
retain its vitality till it is ready. breeding theories that I have heard, 


we Sometimes pollen can be made to stick from the oldest to those published by 
single, to the stigma when the anthers are Mr. Diener and have not found any 
> young removed, but this is not usually so. of them to hold, except Mendel’s law 
ed for, Select stamens from the desired of the distribution of characters; and 
single father flower when the pollen is being even its results cannot be foretold be- 
ar with shed freely. It is usually best to re- fore the first experimental crosses are 
— move the —_— yng go ~~ made. 

: llen case directly on the stigma, be- , 

ad cS Dita oak to teniee tt. Some The Petersons have the breeding of 


certain Begonias down to the’ place 





loomed prefer to use a camel’s hair brush to tl hot 
ne next transfer the pollen to the stigma, but po — bo pe y sion phe so 
edingly I find this a ae : crosses, but even they cannot tell the 
sat the Now place the tissue paper covering ceindin of see eoneein. 

~ fade over the flower again and loop a label 

h soak about the base of the individual flower, 

nother giving both parents. The tags used Growing Glads from Seed 

a flow. by drygoods’ merchants to mark their In th &AD tenet. Clifford 
DY Bay- goods are very convenient for this, n the Q. . Depart ey: 

; and the writing should be done with a Hoover asks about growing Glads from 
erhaps soft lead pencil, thus: “America pol- seed. ; 

nother linated Peace”; or, “America x Peace.” While I am not a professional, I do 
Tl pro. Better results will usually be ob- grow more than 450 varieties of Glads 
1 early tained if the tissue paper is removed aS a hobby, and I have grown some 
at wil as soon as the flower withers, though from seed during the _ _ — 
, how this is not really necessary. Out of all I have grown I have only 


hich I ail 
a GATHER the seeds as soon as the "etained one variety whic 


e roots worthy. 

ver, it ~ Pod turns brown, and keep the pod I have had the best success by work- 
& po in an airy place till thoroughly dry. ing the soil very fine and very early in 
er. In If ‘planted in good light soil indoors the Spring, as early as it can safely 
adh and carefully transplanted early a8 je worked. I then make a trench the 
moe danger of frost is over, many seed- width of a common hoe and about one 
- much lings will bloom the first year. If one inch deep. The seed is sown rather 


has a good hotbed so he can start the thickly, so that they almost touch each 
s year - in February and never transplant other, over the full width of the 
looms, em at all, fully half of them will trench. Seed is soaked about two days 
ant to. bloom, though one can tell little of the porore planting. After putting the 
wateh oa size of either flower or spike this seed in the trench, I cover by sifting 
zood & st season. the soil over the seed, using soil which 
There is a great difference of is made up of half soil and half sand, 
opinion even among breeders as to covering about one-half inch. 
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Then cover with a strip of burlap 
until the sprouts come through. I 
get about 75 per cent germination in 
this way and it would seem that all 
that will grow will germinate under 
this method as they come up as thick 
as grass. 

Possibly others may have methods 
which will get a larger growth the first 
year, but I never have had success 
when planting seed in single rows and 
further apart. Sometimes I get bloom 
the first year from seed with the 
method above described. 


There are far too many poor seed- 
lings offered to the public today. I 
have bought nearly every one offered 
for the last few years and there are 
many now on the market which are 
much better and very similar. 


HAROLD I. PERRIN, ( Nebr.) 





Promoting Rapid 
Increase of Gladiolus 


The proposal of W. A. C., March 
FLOWER GROWER, to promote rapid in- 
crease has the ear-marks of sound 
practice—not for wholesale commer- 
cial propagation, of course, but to ac- 
complish what he has in mind. 

Very early planting indoors would 


* accomplish two things; early planting 


and shallow planting always promote 
bulblet formation, and if his early 
planting is early enough, he may in- 
duce his bulbs to “come blind,” any- 
way. Bulbs planted before they have 
had sufficient rest are quite apt to fail 
to bloom, or “come blind,” as some 
people express it. Such bulbs usually 
attain large size and make an unusual 
amount of increase. 

Whether destroying the flower stalk 
at the earliest possible moment will 
benefit him much more than cutting it 
when the first bloom shows color, is 
less certain, but may be worth trying. 
Since his seedlings apparently make 
some bulblets, I would also suggest 
that he treat them as he does his 
corms; planting them early indoors 
after soaking them to induce prompt 
sprouting. Young bulbs grown from 
bulblets are especially apt to be pro- 
lific, and if given a long growing sea- 
son, this tendency in the stock from 
bulblets is strengthened. Many times 
handsome seedlings fail to propagate 
satisfactorily, and numbers of fine 
ones have been discarded on that ac- 
count. It will be interesting to find 
if W. A. C. can succeed in overcoming 
this defect. 


FORMAN T. MCLEAN, (R. I.) 





- Greenery with Glads 


Noting your reply to Harold I. 
Perrin, relative to greenery with Glads 
and your request for further sugges- 
tions, I write to tell of the wonderful 
success we have had with Euphorbia, 
or Snow-on-the-Mountain. 

It is very good either in sprays or 
baskets and is easily obtained. It 
grows freely from seed and once 
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planted will self-sow extensively. In 
many prairie sections of the country 
it grows wild. 

Euphorbia has wonderful keeping 
qualities. Combined with the lasting 
qualities of the Gladiolus, it makes a 
floral arrangement which will please 
cut-flower patrons greatly. 

I have noted a wide variety of 
greenery used with the Gladiolus in 
the making of sprays. Peony leaves 
at the base of the spray are sometimes 
used, while branches of Spirea and 
other similar shrubs work into the 
spray very nicely. 

Mrs. FRANK E. JONEs, (Kans.) 





Growing Glads Successfully 


USE little of well-aged as well as 

well-rotted stable manure for a cover 
after the ground is cleaned, turned 
and well-ditched in the Fall. 

During the Winter this plot gets a 
thin application of lime phosphate. 
Some two weeks before planting it 
also gets a thin cover of potassium 
phosphate. This finishes fertilizing 
for the entire season. 

A week before the ground is spaded 
it is sprayed with formaldehyde and 
right after spading trenches are made. 
- These are first filled with a mixture of 
soot, tobacco and sulphur dust, then 
with a layer of fine soil, in which are 
planted the peeled corms. The top of 
these rows is also spread with the 
same mixture of soot, sulphur and 
tobacco dust. During the growing 
season, to this mixture is added, about 
five per cent lead arsenate and the 
plants are dusted three or four times, 
whether they need it or not. 

This plot is cultivated very often. 

Due to the fact that these plants re- 
ceive little nitrate, they are small; be- 
cause of the phosphates, the flowers 
are large; and due to the germicide, 
the corms are clean. 

Varieties which are poor growers, I 
am very careful to plant in raised beds 
and only after all danger of frost is 
over. 

ADAM STEINHAUER, ( Mich.) 





Dog Travels Alone 


This canine is a Pointer named Brown, 
of Ebenezer, Penna. The other day he 
rode on the running board of his master’s 
ear to Rock Hill, where the two became 
separated. What did he do when this 
misfortune befell him—did he wander 
around aimlessly or did he walk back 
home? He did neither. He turned his 
steps to the Southern R. R. station, 
climbed the long flight of steps to the 
second deck of the depot, where the pas- 
senger train was awaiting passengers, 
jumped on board and made himself com- 
fortable on the rear platform. 

When the conductor called out “Old 
Point,” the Dog’s home, and the train 
slowed down and stopped, Brown dis- 
mounted and went to his home nearby as 
though it was all in the course of an 
ordinary day’s activities. 

And now the whole village of Ebenezer 
is proud of him and he is proudly pointed 
out to visitors as the Dog who can find 
his train and travel alone. 





Tus Frower Growar | mi | 
Artificial Coloring of Flowers | 


BY MRS. J. G. CLARK, (Idaho) ! 


N RESPONSE to a number of ref- 
erences and queries in THE FLOWER 
GROWER concerning the artificial 

coloring of flowers, I want to tell of 
my mother’s way. It was about thirty- 
five years ago that she taught me that 
delightful game, though how many 
years before that she had been color- 
ing flowers, I do not know. She loves 
flowers and has always raised them, 
and she taught her children to love 
them just by association. 


In answer to my childish question 
of, “What becomes of the water in the 
vase?” she explained that the flowers 
drank it, and that this water which 
the flowers drank flowed all through 
their bodies just as my blood flowed all 
through my body. She pointed out the 
large veins to be seen near the sur- 
face of my own body, and told me that 
there were large veins in the flowers 
that carried large quantities of “sap” 
(the blood of the flowers). Just as 
there were numberless tiny blood ves- 
sels in my body to scatter the blood 
and bring nourishment to every part, 
so there were numberless tiny vessels 
in the flowers. These, of course, she 
explained, were so tiny we could not 
see them, in either the flowers or our 
own flesh. 

Then, because “seeing is believing” 
and seeing helps us to understand, she 
took a wee bit of red Diamond Dye, 
dissolved it in water, and in this bril- 
liant red dye she placed the stems of 
several white flowers,—different vari- 
eties of flowers. In about two hours 
the larger veins were a clear, brilliant 
red. Later not only the larger veins 
were red, but a network of smaller 
veins showed just how the “blood” 
was carrying food to all parts of the 
flower, and in thirty-six hours the 
flowers were no longer white, but were 
a clear, even red all over. They were 
allowed to remain in the colored water 
until they withered. This was my 
little lesson in botany and physiology. 


Y MOTHER had colored flowers 

for various occasions and knew 
just how the coloring matter would 
act. In her work of coloring flowers 
she always used Diamond Dyes. This 
dye is quite inexpensive and comes in 
a great range of colors, and by a little 
study and experiment a great many 
lovely shades may be evolved. There 
are booklets put out by the various dye 
manufacturers which give the quan- 
tities and colors to combine for vari- 
ous shades and colors. These books 
are free and may be had for the ask- 
ing. 

Some dyes are soluble only in hot 
water, and when the water cools, the 
dye particles no longer remain in sus- 
pension, but form a soot of curd or 
sediment at the bottom of the vessel. 
These dyes are, of course, useless for 
coloring flowers. My mother always 


























used the Diamond Dyes, for 
one time when I bought Diamond 
for cotton I was sorely dis Dy 
for the coloring matter merely ont 
in the cold water. There are a 
dyes on the market and there =~ 
dyes made especially for the R 
of coloring flowers, though ] Pie 
know of any such dyes, My ie 
has always been to dissolve ong 
age of Diamond Dye for woo} in 
pint of hot water, bottling it fen * 
ture use. 


When colored flowers are 
add enough of the coloring to Clay ro 
cold water to make the water ii 2 
about the color desired in the a 
Place the stems of the flowers to be _ 
colored in this colored water and le, i th 
them until wanted. If the Colo mW 
flowers are removed from the colony me i 
water and placed in clear water very po 
long they will begin to “fade,” hai ™ 
they should be placed in clear wat . 
only when wanted for use. 


You will need to experiment, as éif fe 
ferent flowers require different lengths M 
of time for complete coloring. Am 
storage flowers—those which hay as 
been cut and stored in water—requip Ml 
a longer time for coloring than & hi 
freshly cut flowers. di 
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CANNOT say from experience, by 

I ean see no reason why we shoul 
not be able to dye the Gladiolus ay 
color desired. To secure a grew 
color, choose a pure white Gladiolu 
which is just beginning to open iy 
first blossom. Cut it in the eary 
morning and place it in a vase fille 
with water which has been tinted with 
Diamond Dye, light green, for wool 
To test the color dip into it a pieced 
white cotton batting (the absorbent 
cotton) and this will give you the » 
proximate color for your flower. By 
the next morning your Gladiolus wil 
be a lovely green—the open flower 
and the lovely unopened buds. The 
choose a pure yellow Glad—give its 
drink of water tinted with Diamoni 
Dye, light blue, for wool. You wil 


ro oOo ff ms & 


—_ itp 2 oh @@ .& «-_Ssaon & 


_have another green flower. 


Only white flowers can be colored & 
the original colur of the tinted water, 
but numberless combinations can lt 
made. Yellow flowers can be matt 
into orange, saffron, green, and other 
colors. Pink can be changed to lila, 
dark red to- purple, and so on through 
the list of colors and shades. 


The work may be carried on through 
endless experiments, and it is interest 
ing, especially so for those who not only 
admire “painted Lilies” but like # 
do the painting themselves. But after 
all, it is just “artificial”—a’ sort 
“make-believe,’—and no artificiallf 
colored flower can possibly be a8 & 
quisite as those which Nature hi 
colored. 
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Edible Mushrooms 


antities of edible Mushrooms 
oa be making their appearance 


AST 
: we ie and woods and will be wel- 


for the variety they lend 
Bee About the first Mushroom 
ok its appearance in any quantity 
to eee ee ink-cap” which so often ap- 
lawns and about the stumps of 
pears This species generally shows up 
ond the first of May, it is said. 
ws description of the “mica ink-cap” 
i inch useful information about its 
e for food has been assembled in a pub- 
feation by F. C. Stewart of the State 
be riment Station at Geneva, (N.Y.,) 
authority on Mushrooms, and is now 
wvailable free of charge to anyone in- 
terested in these valuable plants. 
Also, of particular interest to Mush- 
room lovers is another little pamphlet 
ut out by Mr. Stewart on How to 
Know the Mushrooms and Toadstools. 
This may also be had free upon request 
to the Station authorities. Among other 
things, Mr. Stewart tells the right and 
wrong way to test Mushrooms for edi- 
bility, how to distinguish the truly 
poisonous kinds, and describes briefly the 
twelve most important edible Mushrooms 
found in New York. 
“The right way to proceed with Mush- 
rooms is to learn to recognize the dif- 
ferent kinds of edible and poisonous 


Mushrooms at sight in the same way . 


that one recognizes other plants, such 
as peas, beans, poison ivy, etc.,” says 
Mr. Stewart. “One must learn to recog- 
nize at sight each kind of Mushroom that 
he eats, and never eat anything that he 
does not know, otherwise he will be tak- 
ing a risk. 

“None of the popular mushroom ‘tests’ 
are reliable. Unfortunately there are 
many Mushroom eaters who claim to 
know signs and tests for detecting edible 
and poisonous species and a vast amount 
of dangerous misinformation is given out 
by people who regard themselves as 
authorities on the subject. Beware of 
them! 

“There are probably fifty edible kinds 
of Mushrooms in New York, although not 
all of them are found in any one locality. 
There are also two deadly species of fre- 
quent occurrence in this State, but these 
are so easily recognized and grow in 
such a characteristic manner that when 
one has once learned to know them at 
sight they could never be mistaken for 
the edible kinds.” 





Carrots As a Remedial Agent 


It is said that at Vichy, the cele- 
brated health resort in France, famous 
for its mineral waters, Carrots are 
served in some form at every meal as 
a part of the so-called course. Car- 
rots are rich in mineral salts and vita- 
mins, and they are a natural supple- 
ment to most any diet; and it is prob- 
able that the diet at Vichy is as re- 
sponsible for the results secured as 
the famous water itself. 


It is a fact that the plebeian Carrot 


can well be used as an article of diet 


toa much greater extent than it is 
at present, and anyone interested 
should make a study of his or her own 
food requirements, and a trial of Car- 
rots In the balanced ration might be 
decidedly helpful. 
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Our Mourning Doves 
BY ETTA M. MORSE, (S. Dak.) 


MONG the many interesting Bird 

Families I have observed were 

a pair of Mourning Doves that 

built their flimsy platform in a tree 
that stood near our back porch. 

A place on a horizontal bough was 
the site selected. Several twigs were 
brought, then the Bird which I 
thought was the female sat upon those 
twigs while her mate went for more 
material. When he brought a twig or 
straw to her, she merely raised herself 
and tucked it under her body. The 
twigs were rather large and there 
were only a few of them, with a very 
scanty amount of finer material for 
lining. 

When I stepped on the porch, I al- 
ways looked up to the nest, and always 
saw one of the Birds sitting there. 
They must have taken turns brooding, 
but I failed to see when they changed 
about. Often one sat upon the nest and 
the other close by for company. 


After the young Birds hatched, they 
were brooded as constantly as the eggs 
had been. They seemed to be very 
contented babies, siting quietly side 
by side, with their heads just showing 
in front of the mother’s breast. 

One morning I saw that one baby 
Bird was alone in the nest, and I soon 
located the other a few feet away. 
A short time afterward the nest was 
empty and both little ones were sitting 
as close together as possible on an- 
other branch. One of the young.Birds 
was a little larger than the other. 

At intervals all day they moved 
from one branch to another, but only 
a few feet each time, and always in 
the tree which held the nest. 


I saw a pretty sight that afternoon. 
The four Birds were sitting in a row, 
as close together as they could be, the 
Twin Babies in the middle between 
the old Birds. One old Bird was feed- 
ing the baby nearest her. It had 
thrust its bill into her mouth and was 
sucking up its food. 

The other young Bird did not re- 
ceive any food while I was watching, 
but the old Bird that sat beside it 
seemed to be caressing it. It stroked 
the little one in the most loving way, 
and the baby Bird would reach up its 
little bill and stroke the old one in re- 
turn. 

Just before dark I went out to lo- 
cate the pretty little family again, as 
I wished to see where they would 
spend the night. To my surprise, I 
saw both baby Birds back in the old 
nest. They seemed to think, “Be it 
ever so humble, there’s no place like 
home.” 

As far as I know, the dainty little 
nest of the Yellow Warbler, and the 


wonderful cradle of the Oriole, and 
all the other nests built with pains- 
taking care are not used again by the 
baby Birds after they have once left 
them. 


The next day the little Mourning 
Doves flew to another tree and did not 
return to the old nest again; but on 
the third day it was visited by another 
pair of old Doves who very nearly de- 
cided to use it instead of building a 
new nest. However, after trying the 
nest dozens of times, and debating the 
question all day, they finally abandoned 
it and took possession of an empty 
Robin’s nest which had been in use 
earlier in the season. 


Another pair of Mourning Doves 
nested in the end of an eaves-trough. 
A perfect deluge of rain fell one night 
while the eggs were in the nest. I 
feared the old Bird would be drowned, 
but she survived and was still on the 
nest next morning. She must have 
kept one of the eggs warm and dry, 
as it afterward hatched. 








White-throated Sparrow and 


(white-throated) Trilliums 


(Photograph by Ralph E. DeLury) 
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The Story of Fairy Feathers 


BY BERTHA VITTUM, (N. H.) 


ITTLE Fairy Feathers belonged to 
a family of Song Sparrows. The 
ancestral domains of the family 
were in New Hampshire, in a rocky 
pasture in which, because of its use- 
lessness for practical purposes, Nature 
was allowed her own way, and she had 
clothed the unsightly places with her 
own beauty. The clinging vines of 
Clematis draped the boulders scattered 
about, and many bunches of Steeple 
Bush and Meadow Sweet added vari- 
ety of color to the scene. Tall Pines 
and Maples, here and there, afforded a 
shield from the hot rays of the sun; 
and the low bushes served as a screen 
from enemies. On one side of the 
pasture was a low meadow through 
which flowed a small brook. All this 
formed an ideal place for Bird life. 


This family of Song Sparrows had 
their home in a clump of Meadow 
Sweet which grew close beside a high 
stone wall. After days of anxious 
brooding by the parent Birds, the four 
little bluish-white eggs, all specked 
with brown, developed into downy 
balls. For the first few days these 
balls looked exactly alike, but grad- 
ually one began to have a different ap- 
pearance; instead of being brown like 
the rest it was white. Being smaller 
and less persistent than the others, 
she did not get as much of the food 
brought by the old Birds, so she did 
not leave the nest until after they 
had made their flight into the big 
world. Finally Fairy Feathers ven- 
tured out and found a resting place 
on a near-by twig, where the old Birds 
could watch over her. After this, 
Fairy Feathers grew rapidly into a 
full-fledged Bird; and then stood forth 
as one of Nature’s freaks. The rest 
of the family were clothed in dull 
brown coats and light gray waistcoats, 
set off by dark-brown streaks and 
spots; but Fairy Feathers was en- 
veloped in a pure-white dress, set off 
by brown trimmings on wings and 
breast, looking a veritable Fairy in 
her beauty and daintiness. A wonder 
among Nature’s productions; an al- 
bino Song Sparrow. 


Fairy Feathers was able to obtain 
her own food now, and in a foraging 
expedition she flew over the stone wall 
to see what could be found. Being shy 
and cautious she kept low down, flying 
from one bush to another until she 
reached a large clump of Elders; and 
here she paused for observation. Be- 
fore her stood a house, and from one 
of its many windows a woman looked 
out upon her wonderingly; to see what 
certainly appeared a snow-white Spar- 
row. But all these big curious things 
were too frightful for Fairy Feathers 
and she flew quickly back to the more 
familiar scenes of her home. She was 
careful not to venture far from the 
home territory, for unknown dangers 
lurked outside; and then, too, she must 


remain with the family to be ready for 
the fall moving. 

The long, happy Summer passed 
away and the cool weather came. 
Preparations must now be made for the 
removal from the summer to the win- 
ter residence. So this family joined 
others near by, thus forming a large 
flock. Then when the weather was 
good, about the last of October, the 
impulse came upon them and they 
started Southward one night after 
dark. In the homeland there was a 
strange silence; its little feathered 
population had vanished. 

This long journey must be made 
during the night-time for safety from 
enemies, and stops made by day to 
rest and obtain food. The winter 
quarters of the Sparrow flocks are in 
the Gulf States, where the weather is 
warm and food is abundant. Here they 
stay through our long, cold, northern 
Winter; but when warm weather 
comes in these far-away states the 
homing instinct possesses them and 
they return to the land of their birth 
to make a home and rear their young. 


About the middle of March, Little 
Fairy Feathers came back with her 
family flock to the old place. It was 
a happy time among them. There was 
much flying about to explore old 
haunts and find the favorite perching 
places from which to pour forth their 
hearts in song, as an expression of 
their happiness in being back. Soon 
Dickie Bird, by the variety and beauty 
of his song, claimed the attention of 
Fairy Feathers, and she yielded to his 
persuasion to help build for themselves 
a home. In spite of all his coaxing she 
insisted that it must be near her own 
birthplace; and about the first of May 
the little cup-shaped structure was 
built. Rootlets, grasses and some 
long horsehairs were arranged and 
woven in by Fairy Feathers. Dickie 
Bird helped bring the materials but 
left the arrangement to the more skill- 
ful Fairy Feathers. One by one the 
little eggs appeared which held the 
hopes of this little pair. They must 
be watched over carefully, and during 
these days when domestic cares bore 
so heavily on Fairy Feathers, Dickie 
Bird perched on a low limb of a small 
Maple near his dainty mate and sang 
out his love and cheer, which helped 
not only the sitting Bird, but the 
watcher in the window who heard and 
understood the message. 


At length, in search of food, Dickie 
Bird flew over the wall down among 
the bushes near the house; then he 
ventured farther to the bare earth 
closer still to the house. Here he 
found food in abundance, and in this 
plenty he lost fear and soon became 
a frequent visitor. Fairy Feathers, 
following his lead, at length grew as 
bold as he and often came, to the 
great delight of the watcher in the 








Tub x 
window, who noted her dai 

ance and modest ways nty 3 2 
“Fairy Feathers.” — maimed ber 

One morning, bein 

she flew still farther awae imate, 
cleared field where some dead 
stalks were Standing, and wh 


could find plenty of seeds, cre the 
tent on hunting her breakfast ttt 


not notice that on the lim 
Apple tree, a big Hawk nt i 
waiting,—watching. He, too waa 
for his breakfast. With his 5 = 
eyes he spied the little white Spa 
and quietly, swiftly he flew, hovering 
over Fairy Feathers till just the yr 
moment, then dropping lightly 
he clutched the poor little Bird in his 
cruel talons and flew back to the 
In a few minutes all that remained t 
tell the tale to the watcher in the 
window was a few scattered white 
feathers under the Apple tree. 

Thus the life of little Fair 
ers was ended after only me aa 
year of existence. But Dickie Bird 
was left, and for days he hovered Near 
the little nest and called for the little 
mother; and in the early morning he 
would perch on the Maple limb an 
sing his best song, hoping she might 
hear and return; but she never came 
and the nest was finally abandoned, 
and the three precious eggs served a3 
food for squirrels. 





Experimenting With the 
Chimney Swift 


or Fall, just before the migration 
of the Chimney Swift, a very in. 
teresting experiment was tried in the 
State of Georgia. 

At the foot of tall chimneys in 
which hundreds of these birds roosted 
at night, traps, with celluloid chute 
leading to them were placed. Before 
the birds could take their early mon- 
ing flight, an obstruction was placed 
over the chimneys and the only exit 
through chute leading into a trap. 

Eight thousand Chimney Swifts 
were caught in this way, and before 
freeing them a band, bearing the 
U. S. stamp, was placed on the leg of 
each bird. 

This bird-banding experiment wa 
tried in the hope that it might lead to 
the discovery as to where this bir 
winters. It is known for a certainty 
that the Chimney Swift crosses the 
Gulf of Mexico, but whether its flight 
ends in South America is not know 
for a certainty. 

Should a few of these banded birds 
in the winter quarters fall into the 
hands of a person who will return the 
data on same to Washington, D. (, 
then it will be established beyond al 
doubt where they winter. 

Although so many of the Chimney 
Swifts were trapped and handled i 
the banding experiment, not a bin 
was injured in any way. Bird lover 
throughout the country are 
awaiting returns from this expert 
ment. M. B., (Il) 
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" Graisiitielies Glades 


BY CLARK W. BROWN 


HIS type of clock was originated 


Ti England in the seventeenth 
century and during the reign of 
Charles II there were at least fifteen 
vJockmakers who made the grand- 
locks. 
a iat famous of these makers 
were Thomas Tompion, J oseph Knibb, 
J, Windmills and Benjamin Collyer, 
whose names are still to be found on 
clocks made between 1660 and 1688. 

The very earliest grandfather clocks 
were made of veneered wood of an 
elaborate style and had only one hand. 

Walnut was the popular wood and was 
inlaid with ornate marquetry and 
many had lacquered panels on the 
doors and sides. Mother-of-pear] was 
also sometimes used for inlay work. 
The fruit-wood cases were rarely used. 
In this period the dials were square 
and the top lifted off for winding pur- 

ses. 
‘ In the following reign, that of Queen 
Anne, most of the cases had elabo- 
rately-shaped hoods at the top with 
square dials; but arched dials came 
into use at the end of her reign. Above 
the dial usually appear two curved 
pieces of carving with an upright 
terminal joining them together at the 
apex of the clock. 

During the reign of George I the 
dials were arched and the clocks were 
larger and many clever arrangements 
were added. The most popular fea- 
ture was the moon shown in different 
phases altering with the movement of 
the clock. 

In the next reign, the great furni- 
ture makers, Chippendale, Sheraton, 
Hepplewhite and the Adam Brothers 
made many cases and added several 
improvements. 

Chippendale cases were made of 
solid mahogany and the dials were 
usually arched. 

Hepplewhite cases were not of a dis- 
tinctive type but usually followed the 
styles of Chippendale and Sheraton 
and his productions are usually classi- 
fied as one of the other makes. 

Sheraton cases were beautifully in- 
laid and veneered while the dials were 
all arched. While satinwood was used 
In some cases he also made cheap 


painted cases of oak, fruit-wood or 
pine. 


THE most celebrated of the Ameri- 

can makers of grandfather clocks 
are the Willards. 

The Willard family consisted of 
twelve children of which nine were 
boys. Four of the brothers, Benjamin, 
Imon, Aaron and Ephriam, became 
clock manufacturers and of these the 
second named made the best clocks. 





Simon was born at Grafton, Mass., 
in 1753. He left school at the age of 
twelve and was apprenticed to an Eng- 
lish clockmaker by the name of John 
Morris. It is said that one year later 
he could, and did, make a clock by 
himself superior to those made by his 
master. He later went into business 
for himself at Grafton, but moved to 
Roxbury, Mass., about 1780 where he 
continued the business. He marketed 
his own product and after making up 
a lot he would peddle them from door 
to door; the most of his sales being 
made through Boston and along the 
North Shore towards Gloucester. He 
remained in business in this one loca- 
tion for 59 years retiring in 1839. It 
is estimated that he made a total of 
1200 eight-day clocks. 

He was the originator of the type 
of clock known as the Banjo Clock and 
received a patent on this style in 1802. 
He called these “timepieces” and made 
some 4000 of them. 

The age of grandfather clocks can 
be told largely from the dials. From 
1680-1715 the dials were small, about 
seven inch, and square though some 
makers made eleven-inch dials from 
1700-1705. 

From 1705-1720 some twelve-inch 
dials were made, while after 1720 
nearly all were arched dials. After 
1760, painted and silvered dials were 














(For description see text) 
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used, some showing the sun, moon, 
stars and ships. Chiming arrange- 
ments were also introduced for the 
first time. 

Many clockmakers also made clocks 
four to five feet in height similar to 
the grandfather clocks which were 
called “Grandmother clocks.” 


The writer has a copy of the book, 
“Solyman the Magnificent, fourth 
Emperor of the Turks” printed in 
1625 in which is a description of a 
present sent to Emperor Solyman by 
King Ferdinand in the year 1541. 

Solyman is on his way to capture 
Vienna and the King sends ambas- 
sadors with presents to try to make 
peace. 

It reads as follows, changing to 
modern letters and spelling,— 

“The presents were a high standing 
cup of gold after the German fashion, 
curiously set with rich stones; and a 
wonderful globe of silver of most rare 
and curious devise, daily expressing the 
hourly passing of the time, the motions 
of the planets, the change and full of the 
moon, the motion of the superior orbs, 
even moving by certain wheels and 
weights curiously contained within the 
same, and exactly keeping due time and 
motion, lively expressing the wonderful 
motion and conversions of the celestial 
sarme. A most curious and strange 
piece of work devised and perfected by 
the most cunning astronomers for Max- 
imilian, the Emperor, whose noble mind 
never spared for any cost to obtain 
things of rare and strange devise.” 

The account follows of the presenta- 
tion of this rare old timepiece. 


Another curious clock was made in 
Philadelphia about 1767 by David 
Rittenhouse. 

This clock has six dials; on the main 
one there are four hands which indi- 
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cate seconds, minutes, hours and days, 
giving to February one day more in 
leap year. Phases of the moon are 
also shown. The second dial shows 
the movements of planets about the 
sun; the third, the moon revolving 
around the earth; the fourth, the 
movements of Saturn; the fifth, 
whether the sun time is fast or slow 
with meridian time; while the sixth 
gives the combination of chimes which 
sound quarter hours, a choice of any 
one of ten tunes being played by press- 
ing a knob on the dial. 


THE ILLUSTRATIONS 


The grandfather clock shown is one 
of those made by Simon Willard. In 
the curved opening in the dial below 
the hands is shown the day of the 
month as well as the hour, minute and 
second, shown by the hands. The cen- 
ter ornament at the top of the clock 
has been removed as the ceiling was 
too low. 


The other illustration shows one of 
the old gate-leg tables which are some- 
times called the “thousand-legged 
table.” Note the “H” hinges on the 
door back of the table. 


A correspondent has sent me a pic- 
ture of a chair made in 1625 by Robert 
Rhea. The chair is well preserved and 
has the date of manufacture carved 
in the back. 


Another friend sends a picture of 
the Howell house in Shiloh, N. J., built 
in 1769 by Ebenezer Howell. Mrs. 
Howell was the great grandmother of 
Mrs. Jeff. Davis. 





Antique Notes 


I have just been reading a copy of 
the “Ontario Messenger” of June 1, 
1813, wherein the Ontario Glass Manu- 
facturing Co. offers a reward of 
$300.00 for the discovery of a bed of 
clay or quarry of stone of a better 
quality for use in their glass fur- 
naces. This firm made window glass 
as it is advertised by an agent at 
Geneva, N. Y. in the same paper. 

Can anyone give me further infor- 
mation regarding this old factory? 


Black basalt was possibly invented 
by the Brothers Elers at the end of 
the 17th century, but was brought into 
notice largely by Wedgwood about 
1765, who says in his catalog, 

“Of nearly the same properties with 
the natural stone, it receives a high 
polish, serves as a touchstone for metals, 
strikes fire with steel, resists all acids; 
and bears, without injury, a stronger fire 
than the basaltes (stone) itself.” 


One would need a lot of space for a 
collection of Grandmothers’ Bandboxes 
yet there are some enthusiastic col- 
lectors of these bulky boxes. 


The old Samplers made by little 
girls and some older girls in the olden 
time are desired. These usually gave 
the alphabet in two or three styles of 
type with the worker’s name, age and 
date of making, with a verse or more 
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of poetry. Here is one by a seven 
year old girl, 


“And now my soul another year 
Of thy short life is past. 
I cannot long continue here, 
And this may be my last.” 


“Toby Mugs” are Staffordshire 
mugs made in the form of a comical 
old man. 

“Hound Pitchers” have a_long- 
bodied greyhound for the handle. 

“Frog Mugs” have a frog made in 
the bottom of the mug so that when 
the mug is partly emptied the frog 
peers up at the drinker. 

.“Bee Hive” plates are a six-sided 
glass plate made at Sandwich, Mass., 
in the so-called “lace glass” having a 
cluster of six of the old cone-shaped 
hives with a bee between each hive on 
the bottom of the plate. 





Greenery with Flowers 


IN RESPONSE to a request for some- 
thing on the above subject may I 
offer these suggestions. 

More flowers have suitable foliage 
of their own, than those that do not. 
A flower’s own foliage is always pref- 
erable unless its leaves are unattrac- 
tive, scanty or entirely wanting. 

What is more beautiful than rose- 
leaves with Roses, violet-leaves with 
Violets, or Marsh Marigolds and Nas- 
turtiums with their own leaves? 

For added greenery the unsurpassed 
and never-tired-of Ferns have first 
and lasting place. Ferns with Carna- 
tions and Ferns with most flowers 
combine beautifully. Ferns with their 
lacy loveliness, beautiful in themselves, 
add grace and finish to any bouquet. 
But one may not always have Ferns; 
then use running Vines, of which we 
have many varieties from which to 
choose. 

One, the Asparagus Fern, which is 
no Fern but belongs to the Lily family, 
is a fine Vine to use with flowers. Its 
near relative the garden Asparagus is 
a back number for it has been over- 
used in old-fashioned bouquets. Too 
much of a good thing is tiresome and 
in poor taste. However, small sprays 
of it with small flowers are not half 
bad. But why continue to use the cus- 
tomary greenery when the unusual is 
far more attractive? 

We use greenery as a background 
to set off flowers to the best advantage. 
This shows up their individuality as 
to color and form. A few flowers 
loosely arranged are then more effec- 
tive and artistic than are many flow- 
ers crowded into tight masses of color. 

Meadow Rue (Thalictrum) of which 
three wild species are frequently seen 
in gardens is nearly equal in beauty 
to the Maiden Hair Fern, in fact I’ve 
heard it wrongly called the latter and 
it does not wilt like the Maiden Hair 
does, all too soon. Try it in a bowl of 
Sweet Peas, Bachelor’s Buttons or 
Calendulas; it will be found equally 
as effective with tall flowers like Snap- 
dragons or Larkspurs. 
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With Gaillardia, Co 

meiiiess Susans i athe” 
omposite family havin 

and usually poor or useless 1a at 

sprays of Barberry or other Pray 

bery. The Dogwood, Viburnum an 

or Snowberry sprays work in wet 

stiff-stemmed flowers. with 

The pretty Carrot and Beet 
also combine well with many 4 
and are often not recognized, ™ 

Zinnias are most beautiful aps: 
sprays of Locust leaves, BR 
you’ve never seen certain foliage 
flower combinations is no resem ae 
not trying them together. Experimen: 
with various kinds about you and 
harmonious effects suggest the 

In Spring when the Cherry PI 
Shadbush (Service-berry) and 4 
boughs are used in decorating 
are yet without leaves, but foliage ma 
be found on other trees like the ; 
The opening leaf buds are not alway, 
green, but splendid to use with flowen, 
They are in soft pastel shadeg of 
greyish-greens, yellowish-greens, pinks 
and salmons. 

For evening affairs they make q. 
quisite combinations with they 
charming fairy-like blossoms. 

For a hot-day bouquet a basket of 
green leaves or sprays is more coolj 
and restful than are bright, hot colors 


RENA BAUER, (Wis) 





To John, My Collie 


O YOU have left me. Here’s the end, 
My loyal comrade, fellow, friend, 
You’ve had your day, as all Dogs must, 

Nor all your love and faith and trust 
Could keep you with me—fellow, friend, 
You’ve run your race and here’s the end. 


No, not the end! For how shall I 

Lay claim to immortality, 

If naught your faith and love and trust 

Availed to save your soul from dust? 

Out of your brown eyes looked at me 

A very soul, if souls there be, 

And when at Peter’s gate I knock, 

And Peter’s keys hear in the lock, 

And hear not any answering bark, 

I’ll fare again into the dark, 

From star to star, through God’s wite 
space, 

Until I find your dwelling place. 


And when I find you where you dwell, 
Perchance in fields of asphodel, 
Guarding white Elysian sheep, 

One eye shut, pretending sleep— 

But only one—and one ear cocked, 
And chin on paws—though gate be locked 
And bars be high, no gates there are 
Can hold you back, nor any bar, 

Nor angel with the flaming sword, 
When once you hear your master’s word. 


Perhaps they will not want me there, 
Perhaps not want you otherwhere, 
And so once more our way we'll wend, 
To outer darkness, friend and friend, 
Nor lack for any light, we two, 

So you have me and I have you. 
And if perchance we lose our way, 
Nor anywhere can find the day, 
Togther we will fall asleep, 
Together sink into the deep 

Great sea of nothingness, we two, 
You with me and I with you. 


—WALTER PIERCE, (Country Gentle 
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Fruit Trees in 


Poultry Yards 


BY R. A. VAN METER 


URING THIS HOTTEST part of 
D the Summer, poultry runs should 
be furnished with shade from 
e source. Fruit trees are excel- 
a put need some attention to pro- 
a good fruit as well as to furnish 
protection from the sun. . 
While the trees are growing to a 
suitable size, Or when shade is needed 


when many Birds are confined to a 
small area. Poultry manure is highly 
nitrogenous and when there is an ex- 
cessive amount it tends to keep trees 
growing late in the season. This often 
is followed by winter injury which 
may be slight at first, but cumulative 
year after year until the trees are 
seriously damaged. 

















An old Apple tree that has furnished shade for many generations of Hens 


immediately, a few Blackberry plants 
often are planted in one corner of the 
yard. They soon form a thicket but 
the hens find their way through and 
destroy enough of the new canes to 
keep the growth from becoming too 
dense. 


Any tree or plant in a poultry yard 
is likely to grow well for a few years, 
then get into difficulties which arise 
from several causes. When the ground 
is deprived of vegetation and is packed 
firmly year after year, an unnatural 
soil condition may be produced which 
ls not favorable to the growth of 
plants. At least they often fail to 
grow freely, even when there seems to 
be plenty of plant food available. This 
may be due to a lack of aeration in the 
soil. Loosening the soil above the 
roots with a spade will help the trees 
materially. The loose earth should be 
covered for a time with boards or 
stones or the hens will promptly seize 
the opportunity to make dust wallows. 

Another source of trouble is the 
excess of fertility sometimes present 


Again, trees, particularly young 
trees, sometimes grow so rapidly in 
hen yards that they fail to produce 
any fruit, or drop their fruit before it 
is fully ripened. One remedy for such 
an excess of fertility is the withdrawal 
of nitrogen from the soil by growing 
rye or some other grass crop under 
the trees. Another is girdling the tree 
in early Spring to check the absorp- 
tion of nitrogen during the period of 
fruit-bud formation. 

Still another method is root-prun- 
ing in early Spring to limit the root 
system. This may be done by digging 
a trench around the tree in early 
Spring at some distance from the 
trunk, cutting the roots to a depth of 
two feet or more. The trench should 
be filled immediately. If the case is 
not an extreme one, milder root-prun- 
ing should be sufficient. This may be 
accomplished by thrusting a spade into 
the soil, cutting all the roots within 
reach in a circle just inside the tips 
of the branches. 


Some kinds of fruit grow better in 
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hen yards than others. Peaches often 
fail to thrive, possibly because they 
are not so hardy as some other fruits 
and require more attention than most 
trees located in poultry runs get. 
Apples and Plums are favorites and in 
general they are quite satisfactory. 

After all, the main purpose of a 
fruit tree in a hen yard is to provide 
shade and it will do that without much 
attention. Additional crops of fruit 
may be secured, however, by a little 
care at the proper time. 





Thinning Plums 


HINNING Plums is a practice 

comparatively new, according to 
Prof. W. T. Macoun in Canadian De- 
partment of Agriculture Bulletin 
Number 45. Plum orchards have in- 
creased so much, however, in size and 
number that the competition has been 
keener and prices lower, and in con- 
sequence the most advanced growers 
are now thinning their fruit, and find 
it profitable to do so, since the prices 
obtained for the larger fruit more 
than compensate for the labor re- 
quired in thinning. Furthermore, if 
part of the fruit is picked when green, 
it does not have to be picked when 
ripe, so there is little extra handling. 


Some varieties of Plum trees bear 
very heavily, and this is particularly 
true of the Americana varieties. In 
consequence, the fruit when thinned is 
much smaller than it would be if there 
were less of it, and the drain upon the 
vitality of the tree from the produc- 
tion of so much seed shows itself be- 
fore long, and it frequently happens, 
especially in poorly-tilled and poorly- 
fertilized orchards, that trees literally 
bear themselves to death. 

The time to thin is after the fruit 
is well set and when it is fairly certain 
what the crop is going to be. There 
is always a dropping of Plums during 
the month of June, caused principally 
by improper pollination, natural thin- 
ning, and injury from curculio; and as 
soon as possible after these have 
thinned the crop, hand thinning should 
be done. The Americana Plums fruit 
so heavily, that, in an experiment con- 
ducted at the Wisconsin Experiment 
Station, it was found that nearly four- 
fifths of the crop should be removed in 
order to get really satisfactory results. 
When Americana Plums were thinned 
as heavily as this, the fruit was left 
about two inches apart, which was 
found a good distance in the experi- 
ment, but a greater distance was sug- 
gested. Experiments in thinning 
Americana Plums at the Central Ex- 
perimental Farm resulted in the 
thinned: fruit when ripe being con- 
siderably larger than that unthinned. 

Some varieties of European and 
Japanese Plums are left as much as 
six inches apart by fruit growers, and 
at this distance profitable crops are 
said to be obtained of fruit of the best 
quality. From one-fourth to one-half 
the crop should be removed in thin- 
ning. The most profitable distance 
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apart to leave the Plums will be 
largely governed by the variety. Some 
varieties will not need thinning at all, 
. and even where trees are bearing 
heavily, the scarcity and cost of labor 
may prevent the profitable thinning of 
the fruit. 





Summer Care of Ever- 
bearing Strawberries 


VERBEARING Strawberries re- 

quire more attention than single 
crop varieties to make them highly 
successful. They should be planted on 
fertile soils that are not too dry in 
Midsummer, for they require consid- 
erable stimulation to be productive. 

On poorer soils fertilization after 
the plants are set is advisable. If 
matted rows are desired plenty of 
plant food is necessary to encourage 
runner production and fill in the rows. 
There is more danger of underfeeding 
than of overfertilizing varieties like 
Progressive and Champion. 

Spring-set Everbearing Strawberry 
plants produce blossoms almost im- 
mediately. If these flowers are al- 
lowed to develop into fruit the plants 
are hampered in their growth and may 
never be productive, while those first 
berries are small and seedy. 

Blossom stems should be systemat- 
ically removed until the plants are 
well-established and ready to bear. 
Most growers of Everbearing varieties 
remove all blossoms appearing before 
July 15. The sooner the blossoms are 
removed after their appearance the 
better. If the plants do not get a good 
start it is best to remove all blossoms 
until the first of August. There is no 
gain in allowing plants to fruit too 
early. The first fruit will ripen about 
four weeks after the final blossom re- 
moval, and the bed should fruit until 
frost. 

Well-grown plants usually produce 
a large crop of fairly good berries in 
the following Spring. But if the 
plants are not well fed and vigorous, 
the berries ripened in Spring will be 
too small and seedy to be entirely 
satisfactory. 





Fertility and the Berry Crop 


IKE most other plants the bush 
fruits respond promptly and gen- 
erously to proper feeding. Even more 
than with most other fruits, the size, 
quality, and number of berries vary 
with the well-being of the plants. The 
proper adjustment of fertility is one 
of the absorbing problems of the gar- 
dener. 

I have noticed fruit growers, par- 
ticularly non-professional gardeners, 
who made the mistake of watching the 
fruit to the neglect of the plants them- 
selves. It often is possible to im- 
prove a berry crop by a little attention 
after the fruit is formed, but for con- 
sistent results year after year there is 
no substitute for healthy, vigorous 
plants. The time to grow good Rasp- 
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berry or Blackberry crops is during 
the period when the canes are develop- 
ing. Cultivate and fertilize until the 
canes are well developed and a good 
crop will follow as a matter of course. 

Canes for this year’s crop are al- 
ready grown however, and if they are 
not as vigorous as might be desired, 
there is still an opportunity to im- 
prove the size and flavor of the berries 
somewhat by a judicious application 
of fertilizer before the berries ripen. 
Plantations on land that is free from 
grass and weeds, where poor cane 
growth is due to poor soil conditions, 
are most likely to benefit from fertil- 
ization near the harvest period. 

A very light dressing of poultry 
manure is excellent, if applied well 
ahead of picking time. Quickest re- 
sults are secured however with one of 
the quick-acting commercial fertilizers 
like nitrate of soda, or sulphate of 
ammonia. These materials should be 
applied on or near the row, and an 
ounce should be made to cover twenty 
or thirty square feet. 

If the application is too heavy the 
berries are overestimated. They grow 
large, but are too soft to handle well, 
and they rot easily. Heavy rains at 
harvest time may have the same effect 
and a combination of wet weather and 
over-fertilization is disastrous. 





Thinning Apples 


JUNE the Apple crop is thinned 
naturally by the falling of some of 
the fruit. This is commonly called the 
“June drop” and, while it is in some 
years more severe than in others, yet 
it seldom does as much thinning as the 
crop needs. Wherever Apples are so 
close together that they will form clus- 
ters when the fruit is mature, there 
are few things that will improve the 
crop so much as thinning. 

The best distance between Apples 
is at least four to six inches. When 
the crop is heavy, proper thinning may 
remove more than half the Apples, but 
the remainder have every encourage- 
ment to attain perfection and the trees 
are relieved of the strain of maturing 
so many Apples. It has been shown 
that it is seed production that saps the 
vitality of the trees and that maturing 
a small Apple is nearly or quite as ex- 
hausting as the production of a prize 
specimen. Thinning will not make 
trees bear annually for most of the 
fruit buds for next year are set before 
thinning time arrives, but it does help 
to keep the trees in good condition. 
Try it! 





Random Horticultural Notes 


Beacon, Bliss, and Bouquet, the 
three new Strawberries originated at 
the New York Experiment Station, 
appear very promising. They deserve 
a _ extensive trial than they have 
had. 


With the approach of dry weather 
the ravages of fire blight will be 
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checked. Before it come ‘ . 2 
next Spring at about blossoming 
the larger blighted branches © C 
be removed and destroyed, Bd 
twigs on Apple trees usually Iehtei 
very serious from the standpoig ‘ye 
fire blight, but they often bee int of 
fected with black rot which thet 
gains entrance into th i 
form cankers. —— Tibet 






July and August are th 
when plants are most often like 
need more water than they can h 
Well-cultivated and well-mulcheq Eg 
tations show a marked Superiority ; 
this time. u 


Watch new grafts and yo 
for aphids which cur] the ta tes 
leaves and check or distort gro 
They may be killed by Spraying 9 
dipping the infested leaves in g sly. 
tion of one teaspoonful of Black Leaf 
40 to one gallon of water 


It is a good plan to dig the go 
away from the vicinity of the ¢ 
of young trees. It reduces the fire 
hazard in Summer and danger fron 
mice in Winter, and borers seldom 
attack the trunks. 


Pinch off the tips of young Blac. 
berry canes when they reach a height 
of forty inches or so. That causes the 
formation of strong laterals ang 
brings the fruiting area for next yey 
nearer the ground. 


The same treatment is good fo 
black and purple Raspberries, but they 
should be tipped a little lower. It is 
not advisable to let the canes grow 
until late Summer and then cut then 
back to the proper height. That js 
too late for strong branches to be pr- 
duced and the purpose is defeated, 


Remove the bearing canes of Rasp. 
berries and Blackberries soon after 
harvest. It is easier to cut them out 
then than next Spring, and it is wel 
to get them out of the way of the 
young canes. 


Try bagging a few bunches of 
Grapes this year, then remove a quar- 
ter inch ring of bark between the 
bagged clusters and the main vine 
Small paper bags from the grocery 
store will do. Fasten them on with J 
a pin or paper clip and cut off the 
lower corners to permit water to drain 
out. 


Anyone who has an opportunity to 
see many new-set trees during th 
growing season and notes the differ: 
ences in their growth is forced to the 
conclusion that the greatest elements 
in successful transplanting are god 
stock and an early start. 


Pinch off the tips of growing Black 
Raspberry canes when they reach 4 
height of three feet or so. The 
branches will then be stronger ani 
more productive. 


Green shoots of the Red Raspberty 
should not be pinched back. It forees 
too many weak suckers from the rool 
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Editorial Notes 


WELL-KNOWN entomologist gave 
A an illustrated lecture in Utica re- 
cently. Several of his statements were 
quite a revelation to his audience. For 
instance; how many of us have real- 
ized that the insect family (taken in 
its most comprehensive sense) is many 
times larger than all other groups of 
the animal kingdom combined? The 
speaker gave an idea of the proportion 
by extending both arms to the sides 
at full length. From the tips of the 
fingers on one hand to the elbow, 
represented all animal life except in- 
sects. From that elbow across the 
body and the entire length of the other 
arm stood for the insect population of 
the world. 

Try it out for yourself. We make it 
that about three-fourths of the whole 
animal world is composed of insects. 
How many of us ever knew that? 
Even farmers and gardeners have a 
right to gasp. 

Another statement most difficult to 
realize; only about one-half of one per 
cent of all insects are bad ones. 
Many are good; some so very good 
that we could not get along without 
them, while the great mass between 
these extremes are just harmless. 

Nearly all of the insects that do 
great damage to crops, trees and other 
forms of vegetation have been brought 
from foreign countries. Insects living 
in their native land, do not do very 
serious harm as a rule, for they are 
kept in check by some parasite which 
preys upon them. When they are 
brought to this country the parasite 
is not brought, so they get a foothold 
that soon works havoc. 


The gypsy moth which has cost 
Massachusetts millions of dollars is 
being fought now by the importation 
of its enemy parasite. Upsetting Na- 
ture’s balance always means trouble. 


The real enthusiastic gardener, if 
at all strong, does not mind such ob- 
stacles as showers when a flower treat 
isin view. During the latter part of 
May (at which time these notes are 


being prepared) an invitation was re- 
ceived by the Garden Club to visit the 
garden of a lady in a near-by suburb 
who is specializing in Primroses. For 
three days rain descended in torrents, 
but knowing that the Primrose season 
was nearing its close, early in the eve- 
ning of the third day, true to schedule, 
three cars carried a party who were 
“made of neither sugar nor salt” to 
see a treat. Yes, it was a moist trip, 
and naturally the flowers could not be 
in their prime, but they more than re- 
paid for any discomfort in the line 
of wet grass and slippery paths. 

No one who has not made a study of 
any one family of plants has any idea 
of how large the family is.. Two or 
three of the party have delved a little 
in Primrose culture but discovered 
that they had only made a beginning. 
Others were impressed by the possi- 
bilities of Primroses for shady and 
semi-shady places. As an early spring 
flower, some varieties beginning to 
bloom before the snow is entirely 
gone, they are most desirable. The 
various kinds extend their blooming 
season over a period of from two to 
three months. 





Useful Hints for July 


ULY is apt to bring spells of dry 

weather, but unless they are very 
extreme, do not begin watering the 
garden. Watering usuaJly means just 
sprinkling. It takes a lot of water 
to make anything like an imitation 
shower, and anything short of a good 
soaking does more harm than good, 
as it merely wets the surface and the 
rootlets come to the top in search of 
the moisture. After such surface 
roots are formed, watering must be 
kept up to prevent them from being 
injured. 

A much safer course to take is by 
way of the hoe or cultivator. Keep the 
soil well stirred up, thus forming a 
dust mulch that will keep in the mois- 
ture. Do this as soon as the dirt is 
workable after each shower. It also 
allows plenty of air to circulate around 
the roots. 


Delphiniums are nearly through 
blooming; cut them down and fertilize 
well. The following fertilizer was 
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recommended in an article read re- 
cently. Ten pounds of bone meal, 
mixed with two and a half pounds of 
hardwood ashes and the same amount 
of soot. This was advised for Roses 
also. Most gardeners put fine coal 
ashes around the Delphiniums in the 
Fall to prevent crown rot. Their use 
has also been advised for the Summer 
to keep out slugs. 


There must be no let up in the usual 
garden work of cultivating, weeding, 
spraying, trimming, etc. If early- 
flowering shrubs need to be pruned, 
now is a good time to do it. Some of 
the very earliest should have been at- 
tended to in June but that is such a 
crowded month that some work is 
bound to be neglected and pruning is 
very liable to be one of the things de- 
layed. 


Keep the faded flowers and seed 
pods picked off, both to conserve the 
strength of the plants and to keep the 
garden tidy. If seed is to be saved, 
the wisest way is to mark the stems 
containing the most perfect blossoms. 
This can be done very easily by tying 
a bit of string or colored worsted 
around each stem. Then care must 
be taken to watch and gather the 
seeds as soon as they ripen, or Nature 
will burst open the pods and scatter 
the contents more or less widely, ac- 
cording to their ability to travel. 


Many very desirable plants really 
become a nuisance and their “young” 
as bothersome as weeds if they are 
allowed to self-sow. 


There seems to be a great difference 
of opinion as to the proper time to 
separate Iris. Some growers say Oc- 
tober and that is when dealers usually 
send new stock. But right now in 
July when there begins to be a lull in 
work, that has to be done right off, 
is a good time to separate crowded 
roots. The sooner after blossoming 
time this is accomplished, the better 
growth will be made and thus so much 
the greater will be the chance for 
blossoms next Spring. Also, the better 
will be the fight against the Iris borer, 
if this pest has taken up its abode in 
the large clumps. Carefully and thor- 
oughly cut out every particle of stem 
showing the least bit of decay and 
hunt for the pest. Iris decay accom- 
panied by a frightful odor is almost 
if not quite sure to indicate that bor- 
ers have put in some deadly work. 
They must be forcibly removed and 
lime applied to the soil and around the 
roots. 


Once again, in regard to self-sow- 
ing; with some varieties this is very 
desirable and the best way to keep up 
the supply. Many of the low-growing 
plants like English Daisies, Forget- 
me-nots, Pansies and Violets should 
be allowed to care for themselves in 
this fashion. Poppies, Cosmos and bi- 
ennials like Foxgloves do well if al- 
lowed to self-sow. Some gardeners 
claim that these “come as they please 
seedlings” are stronger plants than 
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those produced from hand-sowing.<nials can be started early in July and 


Foxgloves certainly seem to do better 
if given a plot where they can just 
come up and be let alone. Foxgloves 
are not one of the sure successes of 
this section. Winter-killing is too 
prevalent a “disease.” One may start 
with hundreds of plants in the Fall 
and lose all or the greater part of 
them. The past March and April 
proved that winter-killing is really 
more likely to be spring-killing. The 
mischief is usually done when March 
has too many warm days which melt 
the snow and expose the garden people 
to the cold that is sure to follow, 
off and on, during the next few weeks. 
A good blanket of snow coming early 
and staying late may not be enjoyed 
by humans, but it is Mother Nature’s 
way of protecting vegetation and most 
desirable in the eyes of those who 
think of other things besides comfort. 


Quick-growing perennials and bien- 


transplanted in the Fall, or better still 
in the Spring. But it would be so 
much better to get the habit of sowing 
seed in May or at least June. This 
would supply good sturdy plants for 
transplanting. The difficulty is that 
Spring is so crowded with garden 
work, anything that can possibly be 
put off and not quite mean failure is 
liable to be left for another time. 


Do not be afraid to feed your gar- 
den family off and on. The idea is be- 
ginning to take root in the mind of 
more than one amateur gardener that 
probably the reason why his or her 
plants are not as thrifty as those of 
others, is that no fertilizer has been 
used since the spring planting. Dig 
in a little around the plants, off and 
on, being careful not to let it touch 
the roots and burn them. An applica- 
tion of nitrate of soda about every two 
weeks is good as a stimulant. 





Making a Better Lawn 


BY EDNA G. McALPIN 


work, I could tell of little besides 

sowing seed on bare spots, digging 
out Dandelions, and getting the boys 
to use mower and hose. From maga- 
zine articles, however, there are many 
interesting things to retell, for the 
making of a better lawn as to soil, 
moisture, seed, fertilizers, and weeds. 


It is hard to make a good lawn on 
such poor foundations as heavy clay 
soil, sandy soil, or a thin layer of dirt 
perhaps thrown out when the cellar 
was dug and sometimes covering a lot 
filled in with ashes and other refuse. 
Sand would help a clayey soil, loam 
and stable manure would help the 
sandy soil, only mixing and more good 
soil could help the thin layer and the 
three; sand, loam and manure would 
help the cellar dirt—if that has to be 
used. 

Improper drainage will spoil even 
the best of soil for a lawn. Should 
they be needed, drain tiles will remedy 
this, of course. 

As to seed, home-mixing seems ad- 
visable when possible to buy the differ- 
ent kinds of grass seed separately. 
Three parts of Kentucky Bluegrass 
and one part of Red-top, sown at the 
rate of four pounds for a plot 40 x 50 
feet, is a desirable mixture. One part 
of white Clover may be used if wished. 
Different soils require different mix- 
tures. 

For seeding a new lawn, late sum- 
mer or fall-planting is to be preferred 
to spring, because the young grass is 
then freer from competition with the 


Prone my own experience in lawn 


weeds, allowing it to get a rapid, vigor- 
ous start. In the shade of trees and 
shrubs, rough stalked meadow grass 
may be used if Bluegrass will not 
thrive, but the soil must be good or 
even that will not do well. 


For the fall dressing of manure, a 
wise method is to prepare this dress- 
ing by making a pile of well-rotted 
manure and alternate layers of good 
soil and allowing it to stand at least 
a month if possible, in order to de- 
stroy weed seeds; then spread this 
mixture over the lawn. 


Mow the lawn frequently, and allow 
the clippings to remain for a natural 
return of fertility, also to protect the 
roots from the sun. These clippings 
must, however, be very short or they 
will look unsightly and ruin the lawn. 


Health and vigor are indicated by 
dark blue-green color in the grass, 
showing the presence of an abundance 
of nitrogen in the soil. 


A complete mixed commercial fer- 
tilizer may be used each Spring; then 
frequent light applications of nitrog- 
enous materials during the rest of 
the season; applying always on a dry 
lawn before a rain or thorough hose- 
soaking. , 

Albert A. Hansen of the Perdue Ex- 
periment Station says that recent, ex- 
tensive investigations show conclu- 
sively that the application of lime on 
the turf is practically always followed 
by a decided increase in the number 
of weeds, due to the fact that weeds 
are far less tolerant of sour conditions 
than Bluegrass which will thrive on 


fairly acid soil where ¢ is nle 
of _ food available eeu be 
containing lime, is held r i , 
the increase of weeds in nome Fall ie 
It is better to put the energy thet 
ordinarily spent in the back-br A 
work of digging weeds, into Mowin, 
watering and fertilizing to get 9 ti 
grass turf that will drive out 
weeds. . a 


Spread sulphate of ammoni i 
with sand, evenly just after “a ail 
This has a burning action that e 
stroys the broad leaves of the wi : 
with little injury to the grass while 
the residual effect tends to stimulate 
the turf (since the material is rich jn 
nitrogen), thereby serving to furthe 
crowd out the weeds. A common 
cause of weeds is using poor mixtury 
of grass seed, some combinations hay. 
ing as high as 200,000 weed Seeds to 
the pound. 

If gas has spoiled spots in the la 
the only thing to do is to remove the 
soil and put in new before trying ty 
re-seed. 

For a terraced lawn Red Fescye 
grass, because of its deep root-system, 
and a short-lived grass such as Italian 
Rye grass to fill in until the slower de. 
veloping grasses become established, 
should be mixed with the Bluegrass, 
A grass bank facing the south or west 
should be shaded if possible by low. 
branched trees or bushes because of 
the direct rays of the sun in Mid 
summer. 

Good lawns do not just grow,—they 
require care. Michael Pupin of Colum. 
bia University, while a college student 


in England, asked one of the garden- | 


ers how long it had taken to put the 
lawns in such fine conditions. The 
gardener replied something like this, 
“Well, we’ve been working on these 
for 500 years.” 





All Should Grow Irises 


For the new-beginner amateur there 
is no flower as satisfactory as the Iris, 
and it is likewise satisfactory for the 
expert or fancier. Irises are hardy 
and stay in the ground anywhere 
through the Winter. The only condi- 
tions required are a well-drained sit- 
uation, clean culture, and _ division 
every three or four years. 


With a full appreciation of the 
above facts, I have grown many thov- 
sands of plants for distribution to 
readers of THE FLOWER GROWER. This 
is doing missionary work both for 
those who get my plants, and for the 
commercial growers; for when one 
gets started growing flowers the sport 
fascinates and plantings are enlarged. 

A year’s subscription to TH 
FLOWER GROWER and the 20 Iris plants, 
postage prepaid, allows you to send the 
Iris collection to a friend if desired, 
as the magazine can be sent to ome 
address and the Irises to another. See 
offer on inside back cover page. 


MADISON COOPER 
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Some Grand Cannas 


HE NEWER varieties of giant- 
Taigel Cannas are so_ easily 
and useful as hedge plants, as 

ll as of such rare beauty as bedding 
‘ ts, the wonder is that there are 
pbs sufficient to supply the demand. 

The first requisite to successful 
Canna growing is sunny location ; 
deep, rich soil; and an abundance of 
water after buds begin to form. 

Have the trench or bed well-en- 
riched with old well-rotted manure or 
compost dug in eighteen or twenty 
inches. Make hole six inches deep; 
place a spade full of sand or garden 
soil in hole; set the tuber on this, 
drawing the sand or garden soil 
aground and over the tuber so that the 
rich soil will not come in contact with 
the Canna tuber. This should be left 
unmolested until the new sprout comes 
through; then the hole filled with the 
richest old manure obtainable. 

When four or six leaves are made, 
the bloom buds start. Then water 
continuously ;—never fear to leave the 
hose turned low on them all night. 

Those who fail to grow Cannas suc- 
cessfully either get the wrong vari- 
eties or fail in treatment. 


The President is a firm, semi-dwarf, 
green-leaved variety, having immense 
clusters of deep velvety-red flowers, gi- 
gantic in size and of good substance. A 
rapid multiplier and easy to keep over 
Winter. 

Mrs. A. Conard is a lovely soft sal- 
mon-pink, with deep, clean green foliage. 
This, like the President, is a strong 
grower and throws from three to four 
bloom-heads to each stalk. When first 
head fades, cut close up to bottom of 
bloom and others will soon bloom out 
from same stalk. 

Hungaria is a deep rose-pink individ- 
ual flower not quite so large as the two 
above named but a taller grower and a 
thing of beauty. 

King Humbert is a fiery red, bronze- 
leaved variety and Yellow King Humbert 
a good companion to the red City of 
Portland, a deeper pink than Mrs. Con- 
ard; in all other respects a duplicate of 
this extra fine variety. 

After trying out all the so-called white 
Cannas, Snow Queen holds the highest 
score as an all-round grower. Blanche 
Wintzer is a purer white but a weak 
grower for me. 


Any of the above can be purchased 
from any well-known grower for 25c 
unless it is the two last named. Time 
was when they were quite expensive 
but are in reach of all now. 

Here, where we often have quite 
cold weather, down as low as four or 
five above zero, Cannas are left in the 
open ground all Winter, having the 
tops bent down over the bulbs and a 
light mulch of leaves or litter. We 
dig in February or March, divide and 
reset. One two-eyed tuber often pro- 
duces over a dozen shoots and fifteen 
to twenty tubers in a single season. 


Try this method of growing these 
fine Cannas and you will never be 
without them. 


Mrs. R. D. Moore, (Ga.) 
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Growing Tuberous Begonias from See 
BY THOMAS SHEWARD ’ 


from seed, and named varieties 
are propagated by division of the 
tuber, and by cuttings, A, E, and leaf 
cuttings, B. There are some very 
good strains of Tuberous Begonias, 
and, as seedlings flower the first year, 
leaf propagation is only practiced with 
very choice sorts. 
Seed should be sown early in Janu- 
ary, in a warm greenhouse, in pans of 


‘ey Begonias are grown 


absolutely necessary, always tepid, and 
never with a sprinkler. Just stand 
the pan in water for a few minutes. 


Another way, if damping off begins, 
is to fill a box with same mixture as 
used for the seed pans, only with a 
thin layer of sand over the surface, 
water it, and transplant the seedlings 
in clumps a little distance apart, then 
transplant again when large enough to 
handle. 
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peaty soil, D, which are carefully pre- 
pared several days before they are 
used. The pans should first be washed, 
then well drained by placing broken 
crocks in the bottom. One part sand 
to five parts peat is a good mixture for 
Begonias. This is sifted through a 
very fine sieve, and the rough material 
used for drainage, being used to three 
parts fill the pan. Over this the fine 
soil is placed, and then watered with 
scalding hot water. Make the surface 
of the soil high in the center, and slop- 
ing towards the sides, so that the 
moisture does not collect and cause 
damping off. (See diagram). 

Place the pan in a warm green- 
house, (or hotbed,) and water every 
day with tepid water, so that it is 
properly drained by time the seed is 
sown, four days afterwards. In sow- 
ing the seed, do not cover, but sprinkle 
over the soil, then cover with a sheet 
of glass, with paper on top till ger- 
mination takes place. Turn and clean 
the glass every day, as moisture which 
collects is likely to cause damping off. 
If this starts, sprinkle dry sand over 
the surface, and keep the seedlings on 
“the dry side” as gardeners say. That 
means do not give more water than is 


Begin transplanting as soon as the 
seedlings can be handled with two 
small sticks, F, into boxes, a half-inch 
apart, spreading this over several 
days. First take out the strongest 
seedlings, then leave the small ones a 
few days till they can be handled. 
Don’t make the mistake of discarding 
the small seedlings because they are 
too small, and saving only the strong- 
est. Strong seedlings will be singles, 
and common colors, the small ones 
doubles, and perhaps very choice col- 
ors. The small seedlings will make 
best plants later on. 

Keep the seedlings in a warm green- 
house or hotbed and syringe every 
day. Pot up into small pots as soon 
as large enough, and into flowering 
pots in May. In the Fall dry off the 
tubers, and store away in boxes of 
leaf’ mould, or cocoanut fiber, to be 
started again the following Spring, 
about February. 





If there is any magazine covering 
floriculture as fully, (yes, half as 
well,) in every issue, as THE FLOWER 
GROWER, perhaps some reader will tell 
me the name of it, and where it is 
published. 
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Siberian Irises 


From The Garden, (English) 


MONG the beardless Irises few are in 
A so many ways interesting as the 
members of the group which we 
may speak of under the general name 
of the Siberian Iris. They are all grace- 
ful plants; some of them exceedingly 
beautiful. They are very widely spread, 
ranging all over Central and Southern 
Europe, and a large part of Asia, from 
France and Spain to China and Japan. 
They exhibit many curious affinities with 
other groups of Irises. Though we be- 
lieve Dean Herbert to have been right in 
asserting that no true I. sibirica is found 
in America, many of the American forms 
are nearly allied to it. Between it and 
the wide and variable group of I. ensata 
there are also clear ties, while in another 
direction we can trace many connecting 
links between the typical Sibirica and the 
gorgeous forms of I. kaempferi. In fact, 
so closely is Sibirica connected with so 
many other forms, that if we suppose, in 
accordance with modern doctrines, that 
all the varied forms of Irises have sprung 
from some common ancestor, I. sibirica 
undoubtedly may be regarded as still re- 
taining many of the features of the 
ancient parent. 

All the members of the group have 
certain general characteristics. Their 
leaves, growing in thick tufts, are nar- 
row and slender, not unfrequently at- 
taining a considerable height. The stalk, 
which is generally tall enough to throw 
the flowers well above the leaves, bears 
at its summit two buds enclosed in a 
common spathe, and in most cases there 
is still at least another flower lower down 
on the stem. In all cases the stem is hol- 
low, in fact tubular; indeed, this is con- 
sidered as diagnostic of the group, though 
I am rather inclined to think that it 
cannot be entirely relied on. The falls 
have a broad limb and narrow claw, the 
standards are narrow and erect, and the 
styles stand up from the falls instead of 
closely arching over them, so that there 
is free passage for insects without the 
anthers being disturbed. The flowers are 
in most cases small, but their colours are 
choice, and the delicate veining of the 
falls gives them a distinctive beauty. 
The capsule is obtusely triangular, and 
the seeds numerous and flat. The gen- 
erally branching rhizome sends out dense 
masses of closely matted rootlets. 


Though the general structure of the 
Iris flower is beyond question specially 
adapted for fertilization by means of in- 
sects, several kinds of Irises are readily 
capable of self-fertilization, and I believe 
that I. sibirica is one of these. In any 
case it seeds most abundantly, and the 
seed germinates rapidly. In most botan- 
ical gardens which I have visited the 
two forms of Irises which I have found 
supplanting rarer kinds in the Iris bed 
have been Pseudacorus and Sibirica, the 
_ explanation being that these two forms, 
seeding freely, have scattered their seed- 
lings in the places belonging to other 
species, and the vigorous seedlings have 
eventually usurped the labels originally 
belonging to forms which have died away. 

In consequence of this energy in re- 
production there exists in cultivation, 


besides the natural varieties, which are 
in themselves numerous, a large number 
of seedling forms. To enumerate all 
these would be a laborious and hardly 
profitable task; I will therefore limit my- 
self to a few distinctive forms. 

First of all, there are two common 
forms, which we may take as typical of 
two divisions; two forms very distinct 
from each other, the difference between 
them being greater than between many 
good species. 

The one which we may call the typical 
I. sibirica has pale yellowish or light 
green, somewhat flaccid leaves, often at- 
taining the height of 2 or even more feet 
and though always narrow, varying a 
good deal in breadth. The other, which 
is I. sibirica acuta, has very narrow stiff 
dark green leaves, hardly exceeding 1 ft. 
in height. There are differences also in 
the form and colours of the flowers, and 
in the characters of the capsules of these 
two kinds. 

A third distinct kind is the handsome 
form known as I. sibirica orientalis or 
sanguinea. The leaves of this are pale 
green, like the typical Sibirica, but on 
the whole broader and taller. The flowers 
are larger, of a deeper colour, with a 
different veining, and the limb of falls 
especially broad and expanding. It de- 
rives its name from the red colour of 
the young shoots and leaves, though so 
far as my experience goes this feature 
does not seem to be constant; at all 
events in most of the specimens I have 
seen of this plant, though they were un- 
doubtedly truly named, the young shoots 
were by no means conspicuously red; 
whereas the bright scarlet or crimson 
tinge of the spathe valves was a most 
striking character, giving the bud a re- 
markable beauty, even before the flower 
had opened. 

These three kinds are very distinct; 
no one can possibly fail to make them 
out. But when we come to look over a 
collection of Siberian Irises, we find a 
great number of additional and inter- 
mediate forms. 


The typical Sibirica varies a great deal 
in the size of the plant, height and 
breadth of the leaves, colouring, veining, 
and even form of the flower. There is a 
white form tolerably common which was 
described by Gawler, in Botanical Maga- 
zine (t. 1163), as Iris flexuosa. The spe- 
cial name was given to it on account of 
the stem being bent or flexuose; but this 
seems to be by no means a constant char- 
acter of the white variety. Of the Acuta 
form I have seen more than one variety, 
and there exist in cultivation plants in- 
termediate in character between Acuta 
and the typical form; indeed, the kind 
known as I. maritima partakes to a cer- 
tain extent of the characters of both. 
The ugly plant known as I. sibirica flore- 
pleno is in most cases a sport of the 
Acuta form, though the type occasionally 
breaks out into reduplication. . I. pra- 
tensis may be taken as a synonym of the 


type. 

The beautiful flower, known under 
the garden name of Melpomene, is, like 
its sister, the so-called Nigrescens, some- 





July” 


what a puzzle. It is y 
Sibirica, and, apparently, it epraneg 
omnes pone of what I have 

ypical group; it may be m 
seedling, but I cannot help S sport 
that some of its beauty is the mark 
by foreign blood. In any case, it i 
beautiful plant, well worthy of east 
cultivation. Years ago, Sweet aatetal 
under the name of Haematophylla 
desirable form of Sibirica; this hes oe 
erally been considered as identical o: 
Orientalis, but Sweet’s descriptio 
well as his figure indicate a plant aif 
ing in many respects from the win 
typical Orientalis, which is common ; 
our gardens now. If it be nota differ » 
— a as 9 psee indeed affirms 

rientalis must capable : 
— , of ‘very wide 

ere exists in Japan still 

form known as var. Japonica, which 
have never seen, and Mr. Barr Dp 
a very handsome, but small-flowered fo 
of Sibirica, which he obtained from 
Japan, and which has characters as dis. 
tinct as those of either of the three forms 
of which I spoke above. Of I, trigono. 
carpa, which Mr. Baker regards as a Vae 
riety of Sibirica, I know nothing. Last} 
I have seen at Colchester and cleewhar 
still other distinct varieties of Sibiricg: 
among them a charming dark colonrej 
form, which the Plant and Bulb Com. 
pany send out under the name of | 
graminea of Lindley; it has however 
no relation to the true Graminea. They 
however, I must pass over. I have said 
enough to show how varied is the group 
yet all the members of the group may 
with convenience be spoken of as Siberian 
Irises, as in so many other cases the 
ordinary botanical nomenclature fails us 
when we come to study any so-called 
species from a detailed, and especially 
from a gardening point of view. 

In attempting to recommend a seler. 
tion for gardening purvoses I feel a 
difficulty, because I should be unwilling 
to reject any of them. Orientalis. with 
Melvnomene and Nigrescens, would, 1] 
imagine, naturally come first; but all the 
others, esnecially the  large-flowered 
named seedlings, vary so much in colour 
and general apvearance, and the veining 
of so many of them is so characteris. 
tically beautiful. that anyone who has 
space enourh will do well to grow several 
varieties. They are all of them so flori- 
ferous, that even the smaller-flowered 
ones by the number of their flowers he- 
come beantiful; and the dark green rigid 
foliage of the Acuta varietv makes the 
vlant itself a handsome addition to a 
hed apart from its flowers. The only 
kind I cannot recommend is the I. sibirica 
flore-pleno. The Jris is certainly one of 
those plants which does not lend itself 
to reduplication. 


CULTURE AND POSITION 


As the svnonvm TI. pratensis indicates. 
the Siberian Iris is a meadow plant; it 
thrives best in rich. fat. damp soil, and 
this is. nerhans, especiallv the case with 
Nrientalis and some of the other Jarge- 
flowered varieties. But if it is to flower 
well it must have abundance of sunshine; 
it will not show its real beauty in damr- 
ness begotten of shade; nor is it like L 
pseudacorus and some other forms, ab 
salutely devoted to it. When it hecomes 
thoroughlv established it will bear with 
ont even flinching an amonnt of drought 
which would be fatal to it when newl¥ 
nlanted: indeed. I am inelined to think 
it flowers all the more freely under 4 
moderate restraint as regards moisture. 
The closely-matted roots show that the 
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ust be rich and full of vegetable 
put as far as my experience goes, 


thas no special fancies, and will 


this Iris il which has been made 
grow ily good. In planting it, it will 


ure this good ground to 

os vel “for the plant has a_ very 
t objection to being moved. Trans- 
tation will in most cases prevent the 
2 of the succeeding Summer. More- 
amg real beauty does not become ap- 
nt till the plant has grown into a 
10d sized bush. Plant your plant, then, 
‘1 thoroughly good soil, with appropriate 
roundings, so that its head of flowers 
oe be seen above dwarfer plants, stand- 
~ out against still taller foliage, and 
then leave it alone. In a year or two, 
even though it flowers in May and June, 
when the garden is full of other beauties, 
you will, I think, be not dissatisfied. F. 





Lime in the Garden 


is of great value in a garden. 
ees cultivators do not realize that, 
in addition to rapidly breaking down the 
texture of organized matters, it is a 
manure as well, some of its salts enter- 
ing the structure of all vegetables. It 
purifies the soil, too. When a garden 
has been manured year after year and 
lime applied, the soil has, no doubt, be- 
come sour, to the detriment of plant life. 
In such cases the proper thing to do is to 
apply lime as fresh as possible from the 
kiln. Frequently, one reads of cases 
where the lime has been left on the sur- 
face of the soil all through the Winter. 
Only in exceptional cases should lime be 
so exposed as it absorbs carbonic acid 
from the air, which converts it into 
chalk. With a few exceptions plants 
need lime; stone fruits cannot be grown 
satisfactorily without lime being present 
in the soil. I would say, at once, all 
readers who have a heavy loam or clayey 
soil to deal with, should use lime freely, 
especially in the autumn time, applying 
and lightly covering it with soil, always 
mixing it with the top 9 ins. of soil. 
Heavy or clayey soils contain rich plant 
foods and lime, judiciously applied to 
them, liberates those foods and, in simple 
words, feeds the plants with them. How 
it helps to crumble stiff loams and ren- 
ders them easier and pleasanter to work. 
A good average dressing of lime would 
be six to ten ounces per square yard. 


One hears cultivators say of lime, “It 
sweetens the soil.” This is very true; it 
is also true that the presence of lime in 
the ground lessens the risk of loss of 
plants from fungoid growths. The latter 
cannot live and spread in a soil well im- 
pregnated with lime. Tender seedlings 
may not thrive in a soil in which there 
is fresh lime, but the majority will if 
there is some old mortar rubble added to 
the compost. Thus, in some form or 
other we must apply lime. One dressing 
every three years will be sufficient, gen- 
erally. When soil is not cropped—from 
November to February—lime should be 
applied; its application should precede 
applications of organic manures and 
fertilizers, generally. I think it best to 
do without any dressing of organic ma- 
nures when lime is used that particular 
season, in cases where it is known that 
the soil is heavily charged with humus. 

ut where we have to deal with a poor, 
ungry soil, manure freely now—in the 

utumn—and add the lime in February. 
Do not use lime at the same time that 
artificial manures are being applied and 
hever use lime and soot together. 

G. G. (In The Garden,—English) 
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Meaning of “Old Probabilities” 
in Weather Forecasting 


To THE EpIror :— 

Occasionally at the present time and more fre- 
quently a number of years ago newspapers carried 
the heading “Old Probabilities.” I would like to 
know the meaning of this term and to whom it 
was first applied. E. B. H., (Iowa) 

Answer :—Official forecasts of the Old 
Signal Corps were inaugurated in 1870 
and such forecasts were called “Prob- 
abilities” from this time until 1876 when 
they were changed to “Indications.” This 
term is now used largely and they are 
also spoken of as the daily forecasts of 
weather. 

Albert J. Myer was the first Chief of 
the Signal Corps who fell heir to this 
title and he was perhaps better known 
as “old Probs.” or “old Probabilities” 
than he was as General of the army. 
For a number of years the title was ap- 
plied more or less generally to all 
weather forecasters. Prof. Cleveland 
Abbe was also very widely known before 
his death under this title. 

One seldom sees the term at the pres- 
ent time and its place has been filled 
with the newer terms “Forecasts” and 
“Indications,” meaning a prediction of 
what the weather will be tomorrow. 


JOHN S. HAZEN 





Removing Husks of Glad 
Bulbs Before Planting 


To THE EpITor :— 

Should Gladiolus bulbs be husked before they are 
planted? I mean, should the dry covering be re- 
moved, leaving only the Glad bulb? 

'T. Rushmore, (N. J.) 

Answer:—No, it is not necessary to 
remove the husks from Gladiolus bulbs 
before planting. Indeed, it seems like an 
altogether useless expense and a waste 
of time. However, in case of bulbs which 
are inclined to be diseased or affected 
with rot, it may be desirable to take off 
the outer covering to see if the base of 
the bulb is sound. 

Generally speaking, the husk should be 
left on the Glad bulb at all times. It is 
a natural protection against drying out, 
against bruising, and against disease, 
and the only reason for removing is as 
above suggested, although some growers 
sometimes remove the outer husk only, 
just before shipping, to improve the ap- 
pearance of the bulbs. 

— (EDITOR) 





Will Glads Bloom After 
Sprout is Broken Off? 


To THE Ebiror :— 

If the sprout on a Gladiolus bulb gets broken 
off, will that bulb produce bloom that year? 

I broke a sprout off one of my choice varieties 
just before it had come through the ground and 
would like to know if it will blossom this year 
and whether it will multiply. 

D. H. Sanford, (Ohio) 

Answer:—The first growth from a 
Gladiolus bulb represents the foliage of 
the plant and if this sprout is broken off, 
it will not prevent blooming, as the 
sprout will continue to grow and the 
flower spike mature in time. However, 
breaking off sprouts in this way sets back 
the growth a week or two, perhaps more, 
and delays the blooming proportionately. 








Even if sprouts are broken when they 
are considerably above ground, it will 
not necessarily prevent blooming, but the 
greater the growth which is broken off, 
the greater the setback to the plants. 


— (EDITOR) 





Quince Fruit Wormy 


To THE EpitTor:— 


I have a Quince tree bearing fruit, but each 
year they are worm eaten very much. Will you 
kindly publish in your magazine a preventative 
for this trouble? 

I. B. B., (Penna.) 


Answer :—This probably is the codling 
moth—the same insect that appears as 
worms in Apples. It may be controlled 
in the Eastern States by spraying with 
arsenate of lead powder at the rate of 
one ounce in one gallon of water. This 
application should be made soon after 
the petals fall. 

The worms do not all appear at once, 
but most of them eat their way into the 
fruit between the time the petals fall and 
the end of June. Once inside, no spray 
can reach them and they develop to ap- 
pear as full grown worms at harvest 


time. 
R. A. VAN METER 





Transplanting Irises 
without Dividing 


To THe Epiror:— 


I would like to know, through your magazine, 
if it is all right to transplant 50 or more two- 
year clumps of Bearded Irises, after blooming, 
without separating them? 

Gaston KeckuHut, (N. J.) 


Answer :—Yes, it would be “perfectly 
all right” to transplant two-year clumps 
of Irises without dividing, and if a lib- 
eral ball of earth is taken up with each 
clump they should sustain little or no 
shock or setback from the transplanting. 
However, clumps mostly divide naturally 
at certain places, and it would surely be 
better to divide them at least to this 
extent when resetting. 

The work should, of course, be done 
after blooming season, and late July or 
August is considered the best time for 
this work. —(EDITOoR) 





Gladioli Under Irrigation 


To THE EpitTor :— 


We notice that several growers in their price 
lists mention the fact that their stock is grown 
without irrigation, indicating a superior quality 
of bulbs. What is your experience in this matter, 
also your observations ? 


Georce S. Bircn, (N. J.) 


Answer:—Surely there are strange 
ideas on all sorts of subjects, and grow- 
ing Glads is no exception. Some growers 
claim that irrigation-grown stock is the 
best; others claim that stock grown with- 
out irrigation is best. Here are the facts 
as I see them: 

As I have had irrigation on my 
grounds for more than ten years, I can 
speak with some little authority on this 
subject. My soil is sandy and some sea- 
sons the irrigation system pays for it- 
self in protecting the crop against actual 
damage during droughty periods. Some 
seasons, like 1926 for instance, irrigation 
is of little or no advantage as the rain- 
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fall is sufficient to make steady growth. 

The chief advantage of irrigation so 
far as I can see is to maintain reasonably 
steady growth from the beginning to the 
end of the season. This surely cannot 
be done without irrigation, and, indeed, 
there are some seasons, even in soils 
naturally retentive of moisture, when 
the Gladiolus crop is almost a failure. 

Why there should be any arguments 
against irrigation, it is difficult for me 
to see. Likewise, why there should be 
any in favor of it, so far as quality of 
bulbs are concerned, it is also difficult 
for’ me to see. Whether grown with or 
without irrigation, the quality of bulbs 
may be good, bad, or indifferent. 

Now, won’t some of my friends tell 
their little stories about this subject? I 
am not claiming that I have told it all, 
by any means; but only just giving a 
rough outline as a starting point. There 
is plenty of opportunity for filling in the 
details. 

MADISON COOPER 





Caterpillars on Black Walnut Tree 


To THe EpitTor :— 


I have a very beautiful and large Black Walnut 
Tree in my garden which seems to be perfect 
until August, when it suddenly is literally covered 
with thousands of gray fuzzy Caterpillars. They 
strip the tree of every leaf in a very short time. 
I would like to have suggestions as to how to 
keep them from getting started. Is there not 
something to do in the Spring? 


Mrs. J. B. Courtney, (N. C.) 
Answer :—If I were afflicted in this 
way, I would be inclined to wait until 
weather conditions changed; as this will 
likely dispose of the Caterpillars. But 
this is not a very popular method of 
control as most people want a real quick- 
action remedy. 
Can anyone offer suggestions which 
will be helpful? 
—(THE EDITOR) 





Aquarium Cement 


To THE EpITor :— 

Will you tell me what to use to cement glass? 
I would like to make an Aquarium, and wish to 
cement it with material harmless to the fish. 

L. J., (Conn.) 

Answer :—Here are two formulas for 
aquarium cement as given by Wm. T. 
Innes in his book “Goldfish Varieties”: 
One quart polishing or other fine sand, 
one quart plaster of Paris, 1 lb. litharge, 
two ounces powdered rosin. 

These dry constituents are mixed to- 
gether and boiled linseed oil added until 
the mixture has the consistency of putty 
for glazier’s use. 

If sand cannot be secured take one 
part whiting, one part zinc white, one 
part litharge. Mix with boiled oil to a 
firm but tacky consistency. 

Clean the edges of the glass with 
whiting, ammonia or alcohol before set- 
ting the glass. Coat the edges of the 
glass with gold size and allow to set for 
a day before cementing. 

Mr. Innes suggests where the Aquari- 
ums are large that it may be a good 
thing to embed a glass rod in an excess 
of cement in each corner, later wiping off 
most of what shows over the rod. 

After the cement has set about a week 
fill the Aquarium slowly with water. 
Change the water several times in two 
weeks before putting in the fish. It 
would be better to leave the Aquarium 
even longer, but natural impatience is 
likely to shorten the time at the expense 
of the first lot of fish. 


ALFRED C. WEED, 
Yorker) 


(In Rural New- 
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Questions and Answers Asked 
and Answered by Readers 


Readers who can assist by giving general or 
special information will confer a favor on the. 
inquirer, as well as the Editor. A brief state- 
ment of facts and definite information is desired. 











QUESTIONS 


SPOTS ON TULIPS 


Nearly all my Tulips this Spring were 
covered with small spots on the petals, as 
per enclosed samples. Can anyone tell 


me why? 
W. J. Drew, (N. H.) 
The samples submitted bear evidence 
of either the action of mildew or fungous 
diseases of some kind or possibly the 
depredation of small insects. If anyone 
has had similar troubles will they offer 
suggestions? —(EDITOR) 


TROUBLE WITH VIOLETS IN COLDFRAME 


I have double Violets planted in a cold- 
frame. The plants are thrifty and have 
very rich green foliage. In fact, they 
appear to be perfect, but after the bloom 
bud appears, something eats away half 
or more of it and when it opens there is 
only one side of the bloom remaining. 

Can someone tell me the trouble? I 
see no sign of any insect or pest what- 
ever except the ordinary earthworm or 
angleworm. Do you suppose that they 
could possibly do the damage? Any in- 
formation will be greatly appreciated. 


Mrs. GEO. W. CLARK, (Va.) 


ASTER SEEDLINGS DIE 


Could someone tell me what causes my 
small Asters to dry up just after coming 
through the soil? I placed them in an 
east window and they came up nicely, 
but one after another fell over. On pull- 
ing them up, I find they are all gone just 
below the surface. Do I keep them too 
wet, or too hot? The room is well ven- 
tilated. 

My Asters do the same every year, 
and I would like information which will 
stop the trouble if possible. My soil is 
very rich as it is composed of bush mold 
(woods dirt). 

I hope someone will tell me what to 
do. 

Mrs. Wo. NICHOLLS, (Ont.) 





CULTURE OF TULIPS 


Permit me to ask this question: Is 
it best to dig Tulips each year or leave 
them in the soil for two or three years? 
Also, is it best to dig them immediately 
after foliage is dry, so they may be cured 
or is it best to let them remain in the 
ground until the month of September 
and then dig them and transplant in the 
Fall of the year? 

I want to thank someone in advance 
for answering the above questions in a 
rather complete way. 


Dr. Wo. C. SPANNAGEL, (IIl.) 


THE EARWIG IN WASHINGTON 


For the last four Summers I have 
spent much time and energy in the dis- 
agreeable endeavor of trying to eliminate 
the Earwig from my garden. I thought 
last Summer I had attained success, but 
they are here this Spring by the mil- 
lions; in fact so numerous that our City 























Fathers have interested | 
extent of ordering the ee tes iy 
test out various poisonous mixta 
will eradicate them. In Seattle te tha 
prevails in certain parts of the he Deg, 
not in others, but covering more te ang 
a 4 | year. . Tritory 
ave use paris ree * e 

bran, well-sweetened, aaa ‘cosa With 
so the mixture will scatter waa hey 
I have used fifteen pounds of thi fn 
ture for a garden 50’ x 100’, 'S Min. 


I wish to inquire if you have 























































































formation on this subject any i ¥ 
this pest prevail elsewhere othe: aa oe 
Pacific Northwest? I cannot sq 7" wo 
my experience that the Earwig ref ™ . 
ful to the blooms of flowers but | mor 
certain he destroys the beauty of folj we 
They are partial to large plants s mov 
Dahlias, Delphiniums and Hollyhoc Mf ‘ho 

While this pest is with us | cai - 
share the products of my garden y a 
others for fear of unintentionally a 
ducing this animal into new territo 
and in Summers past I have had & 
forego the pleasure of bringing flowers y 
into the house as the Earwig is | 
prolific and destructive, if they one - 
within the warmth of the interior of the 4 
house. blo 

Possibly some of your subscribers yj ! 
be interested in this subject and can fe ber 
some method of relief. of 

LESTER TURNER, JR., (Wash,) kn¢ 
LIST OF DAHLIAS WANTED 

Could someone suggest through you 
valuable magazine a list of the quille ( 
type, show or ball Dahlias? I woyy Mz 
like both the loose and compact. I hay im wi 
a few but wish to acquire more. pre 

I purchased from several places an 
have been taken with the decorative typ, 
and for this reason would like a list ¢ 
these varieties. . 

ERNEST W. SHERMAN, (West. N.Y.) a 

01 
SULPHATE OF IRON FOR ROSE BUGS go 
AND ANTS Ye 

An article on Rose bugs says to ug : 
sulphate of iron, (green vitrol,). Is this ; 
poisonous to animals? 0 

Also, do you think it will destroy black ; 
ants? The black ants, about 3/8” ty - 
1/2” long, have infested a part of m L 
lawn and the edge of my flower bets 
Have tried several things, but nothing 
seems to work, as they come back as bai 
as ever. 

Since reading this article about sil 
phate of iron, it occurred to me that this F 
material might be beneficial. Will som | 
one kindly let me know whether sulphate . 
of iron will prove effective with ants 
or any other suggestions of anything? . 

ELIZABETH W. SMITH, (Penna) P 
cemeneeammenl ti 
POETS’ NARCISSUS DOES NOT BLOOM 

I have some Poets that fail to bloom 
If they bud, they blight; and this yer 
there is not a bud. I have changd 
them all around the place. Some t 
grow a foot tall with no signs of bug ; 
others will only grow two inches tall. ] 

Anything which can be sug ; 
through the columns of THE FiuwWw I 





GROWER will be of interest. 
RENA KirKPaTRIck, (Me) 

















ENGLISH PRIMROSE FAILS 


Could any reader tell me what kindd 
soil the English Primose requires, 0 
it that they will not thrive im 
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fs jeium, NY. 
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9 In England, there are great 














country usually under a hedge 
. era 4 Pe cestern or northern ex- 
Pe that and Wi Can these plants be sent from 
; the Deg posure. by parcel post? 
tad Englan 7 ten plants from the seed 
-Merritan I diogny Philadelphia but they do not 
: : ‘9 the Winter. 
eh _ JANE SPOKES, (Penna.) 
Ty finely  » euaemaaaaamaall 
this ny LILACS AND PEONIES DO NOT _ " 
: . kindly tell me throug 
‘ale, Will a. why my Lilac bushes are 
also these columns \ ° 
rt in coming to bloom? 
han th, so long in bl 
58) fa Mh Also why do) TOY ve had both. for 
is mptly? ave 
but oy - and they have never been 
of folie ed Must Peonies and Lilacs be of 
8 such meertain age before they bloom? I give 
7hocks, " — plenty of fertilizer. I have good 
I Canngt luck with everything else. 
‘den with I. E. ANDREWS, (Penna.) 
LLY intry, 
ey had? FLOWERS FOR SHADY PLACES 
g fi iJ] someone let me know the flowers 
1 is wen ae theive and bloom in a shady situa- 
, Nee tion? Am especially interested to know 
ior of th ME what flowers to plant for midsummer 
, m. i . 
ibers yij - green worm 1s damaging Straw- 
can off MM berries and Roses. It eats the leaves 
of climbing Roses and I would like to 
Wash.) know what to use as a spray. 
Mrs. S. J. DENHAM, (N. C.) 
D 
ash GROWING MAIDENHAIR FERN 
ae Can some reader tell me how to grow 
would Maidenhair Fern? I have no success 
Thay i with it and definite details will be ap- 
, preciated. 
aces ani Mrs. BERT SAVAGE, (S. Car.) 
tive type —_—— 
a list of] LILACS FAIL TO BLOOM 
NY I hope someone can tell me how to 
t) make my Lilacs bioom. For years my 
common white and purple have come into 
BUGS good leafage but. they never bloom. 
Years ago I got a of oe —— 
French varieties from a Western New 
2 oe York nursery, and they too, do not bloom. 
' My soil is rather sour from the many 
roy black Oaks on the Island and plants do not get 
3/8" ty as much direct sun as on the Mainland. 
+ oft I hope, through THE FLOWER GROWER, 
ae hele I may learn why my Lilacs do not bloom. 
nothing PAULINE Root, ( Me.) 
k as bad . —— 
cat TIME FOR DIGGING TULIPS 
sul “ge 
that this Information is wanted through THE 
‘ill some. FLOWER GROWER as to the best time to 
sulphate take up Tulips without injury to the 
ith ant, Mm Dulb. It is desired to take them out as 
hing? soon as the flowering is over so as to 
enna prepare the soil for other plants. 
: Will someone offer detailed sugges- 
ions? 
LOOM W. A. W., (Penna.) 
0 bloom eleanor 
his year IDENTITY OF FLOWERING TREE 
chee Will someone tell me the name of a 
of buds tree which bloomed this year about April 
tall. lst, in Indiana? It is very similar to a 
uggeste megeelia except the flower is cup-shaped 
FLows thee ee ed to Tulip Tree blooms. 
waxy pink. 
Me) , I cannot find a tree of this description 
(Me. in any of the catalogs I have. I do not 
know how large it grows eventually, but 
those I have seen are blooming in several 
kind stages of growth from four feet to 20 


feet in height. 
Mrs. C. A. THRALLS, (Ind.) 
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ANSWERS 


ROOT-ROT OR ASTER MAGGOT 


At your request and in reply to an 
inquiry in the October number of THE 
FLOWER GROWER by H. C. Bade, also in 
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November by L. G. Durr, I beg to sub- 
mit the following regarding root-rot or 
Aster maggot: 

I presume the disease is the same, 
when the symptoms are alike, anywhere 
on the continent where this flower is 
grown. I am of the opinion that there 





Five Room Hollow Tile Bungalow* 


By The Architects’ Small House Service Bureau of the United States, Inc. 
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Copyright—The Architects’ Small House Service Bureau of the United States, Inc—Home Plan No. 5-B-6 


to those seeking individuality in a 

home. It is romantic in character, 
having its origin in the small farm 
houses of southern Italy. The style is 
Italian adaption to American needs. 

This house includes five main rooms, 
an inglenook, bathroom and five closets. 
The basement is only partially excavated, 
although a full basement can be pro- 
vided if desired. 

This bungalow is planned to be erected 
of hollow tile walls on masonry founda- 
tions. The exterior finish is trowelled 
stucco. The roof is of mission tile. 

A lot from 45 to 50 feet in width will 
be required. 

There are many interesting features 
about this house. The general form is 
unusual, and the treatment of the ingle- 
nook and chimney is delightfully impres- 
sive. The break in the roof around the 
chimney softens the outline. The arched- 
entrance doorway,  well-proportioned 
gables, close cornice, casement windows 
with solid outside blinds combine inter- 
esting details, all of which contribute to 
a successful whole and a happy blending 
of the various units. 

The living room is unusually long for 
a house of this size, 23 feet. An ingle- 
nook, containing fireplace, seats and 
bookease is the outstanding feature of 
the room. 

The dining room faces the garden, and 
opens directly onto the rear porch, the 
living room, as well as the kitchen. 

The kitchen is provided with every 


‘het bungalow should appeal strongly 


working convenience, plenty of cupboards 
and a storage pantry. 
The bedrooms are separated from the 
main part of the house by a private hall. 
Here is a bungalow of distinction that 
can be built successfully in any section 
of the country. 





*Questions addressed to the paper will be an- 
swered by the Architects’ Small House Service 
Bureau of the United States, Inc., controlled by 
the American Institute of Architects and indorsed 
by the department of commerce, United States 
government. Inclose self-addressed, stamped en- 
velope for reply. 
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is no annual flower gives the same 
amount of bloom as the Aster for the 
same amount of culture; and reluctantly 
I was about doing what Mr. Bade states, 
giving up raising them. The cutworm 
and wireworm, all over this part of On- 
tario, were most numerous and early in 
1926 threatened all outdoor vegetable 
life. To combat these I bought a half 
pint of Kreso Dip, or sheep dip, a prep- 
aration of coal tar, used on animals for 
exterminating vermin. To twelve quarts 
of water I added one-half ounce of Kreso 
Dip and poured it into the furrows, made 
for all kinds of vegetables, with the re- 
sult that the cut and wire worms’ activ- 
ities were frustrated. 


I grow my own Aster plants and have 
them: ready for transplanting about the 
15th of June. With my garden plow I 
made furrows about two and one-half 
inches deep. With my garden trowel I 
dug small holes suitable to put one Aster 
plant. Before planting I filled the hole 
with water containing Kreso Dip, after 
which I scattered some commercial fer- 
tilizer;—sowed it in furrow made by 
the plow; planted my Asters, and had 
the most wonderful crop of bloom I have 
ever seen. Some of the blooms were like 
Mums, and many plants were more than 
four feet high. Out of 800 or 1000 
plants I did not have one with maggot 
in the root. 

I grow Roses, Gladioli, Tuberous-rooted 
Begonias and Tulips; all of which have 
some enemy, either fungus or insect, but 
I never exterminated a pest so cheaply 
and thoroughly as I have the Aster 
maggot. I don’t know that the fertilizer 
was of any assistance in eliminating the 
disease, but I am thoroughly convinced 
that it helps wonderfully in growing 
hardy plants and wonderful bloom. 


C. H. EASTLAKE, (Ontario) 


GROWING THE IRIS FROM SEED 


Replying to the question of J. P. 
Branch, page 254, May FLOWER GROWER, 
in regard to the Iris from seed: 


Iris seed are best planted in the Fall 
in seed boxes in soil consisting of three 
or four parts of clean sharp sand to one 
of ordinary garden soil. Cover the seed 
with about %” of soil which should be 
packed tightly over the seed. Plunge 
the seed flat into the ground outside and 
cover with a piece of burlap or peat moss 
to prevent the seed from being washed 
out by heavy rain or thrust out by 
alternate freezing and thawing which the 


seed must experience if it is to germinate 


promptly. 
Iris seed germinate very irregularly. 


My experience with fresh seed of the 


bearded hybrids is about 30 per cent 
germination the first year and about 50 


Tus Frowar GreowesrR nd 


made of sound, strong wood if it was to 
last three years, which is the time I allow 
for my seed to come through. 

The seedlings may be removed from 
the seed box at any time after they have 
formed two leaves, though Spring and 
early Fall are better than the hot, dry 
Summer months for this purpose. Seed- 
lings of the bearded hybrids frequently 
bloom when one year old and nearly all 
when two years old. 

Iris seeds seem to need freezing and 
thawing if they are to germinate well, 
and seeds sown in the late Spring either 
lie dormant till they have had some 
freezing weather, or give a low percent- 
age of germination. It is very easy to 
get Iris from fall-sown fresh seed, if 
the seed box is exposed to freezing and 
thawing and the seed container is strong 
enough to last through two Winters. 


A. O. SNoppy, (Ohio) 


PLANTS ATTRACTIVE TO BUTTERFLIES 


If V. H., (Calif.) will plant Buddleia 
(Butterfly shrub), the Butterflies will 
be there in numbers and of many vari- 
eties. 

Any scarlet flower attracts the Hum- 
ming Bird but Salvia seems to me to be 
the best. I have seen as many as eight 
at one time over a bed of Salvia and I 
always grow a few where I can see them 
from my kitchen window for that reason. 


Amy R. KIRKPATRICK, (IIl.) 
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COMMON SALT PREVENTS 
FROM SLUGS 
In the May issue, L, 


W 
(Oregon,) suggest i : Satin, 
keep out slugs. . ening 4 
Sed by 
Stat, 







_ People too busy to Prepare 
in this way, may prevent slugs by 
tering a light covering of e9 
salt over the soil just outside the we 
or ge — should be taken ; iy 
is not to get salt on th Seedling, 
in the seed box. . e 


ADELE A, Rove, (Conn) 
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FOLIAGE TO USE WITH GLADS 


In reply to Harold I. Perrin’ : 
in the May issue of Tue Flower ea 
on what suitable plant or foliage 
- + = 

would suggest Euphorbi 
the-Mountain) ; also Artemesia eum 
both of which bloom during the Giaa 
blooming time, and either is ye 
tive in sprays or for basket work. 10 


CARRIE C. BRASSINGTON, (Ohio) 
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ISMENE WANTS HEAT AND DROUTER 


Answering Mrs. C. E. Woo 
July, 1926, FLOWER Grower, a 

Ismene calathina does well for me qin St 
in the open where it gets the benefit ¢ 
all the heat and drouth. 


B. C. AUTEN, (Mo) 
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General view of the field of Peonies in bud and ready for cutting, on the farms of Phil 
Lutz Peony Farms, Boonville, Indiana. 40 acres are devoted to commercial Peony growing 

















per cent the second year. Old seed and 
the seed of certain of the non-bearded 
species usually lie for one year in the 
seed box before sprouting and there are 
records of cases where Iris seed has lain 
in the seed bed 10 to 15 years before 
sprouting. For this reason the seed 
boxes should not be thrown out for two 
or three years at least. 


The use of earthenware pots as seed 
boxes is frequently advocated in English 
journals, but in my experience the alter- 
nate freezing and thawing of Winter 
disintegrates the pots with a consequent 
scattering and loss of the seed. I lost 
many batches of seed by using earthen 
pots and cigar boxes which went to pieces 
a few months after Winter set in, before 
I realized that the seed box must be 





















Cutting the Peony Buds on the Phil Lutz Peony Farms, Boonville, Indiana 
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AMORPHOPH ALLUS RIVIERI 


‘Nustrated on page 254 of 

P ions ie is doubtless Amorpho- 
ey eri, as illustrated and de- 
_ on page 276 of Bailey’s Stand- 
Cyclopedia of Horticulture, second 


edition. W. C. EaaNn, (IIl.) 


METRIC MEASURES 


ing seen any answers SO far to 
yn Shaw's question regarding metric 
measures, I quote as follows: 
i 4 quarts 
. Imperial mee 1136 cubic centimeters 
4.544 litres 
4544 cubic centimeters 
“ 1,2 wine gallons 
“ 10 lbs. avoirdupois 
« 7000 grains measured 
at 62° F. 
1000 cubic centimeters 
.222 Imp. gallons 
1000 litres 1 cubic meter 


The term cubic litre is not used. 
Rost. F. HAUSSENER, (N. J.) 


gallon 


STRAWFLOWERS 


Answering W. Wright, (B. C.,) on 
Strawflower question: 

1. Helichrysum, Globe Amaranth, 
Acroclinium, annual and perennial 
Statice (Sea Lavender). 


2. All annual excepting last men- 
tioned. 

3. Cut when flowers are one-third open, 
either wet or dry, but with long stems. 
Take off all foliage and tie in bunches 
and hang head downward in a dark place 
until dry. 

Start plants in hotbed and transplant 
to a sunny bed. 


Most American seed catalogues illus- 
trate the different varieties and give cul- 
tural directions. 


AMELIA WEBER, ( Wisc.) 


TROUBLE WITH NARCISSUS 


Mrs. M. L. Harris of Oklahoma asks 
in the May issue of THE FLOWER GROWER 
about some bulbs of a _ double-yellow 
Narcissus that come up early, have well- 
formed buds, but the flowers have green 
mixed with the yellow and often fail to 
open well. It might be well to take the 
bulbs up carefully, dry them well, and 
cook them thoroughly so that they will 
not grow again. 

This is undoubtedly the old double 
Von Sion, a variety that is used largely 
for forcing, but of no value for garden 
culture in most of the United States be- 
cause of the faults mentioned. It has 
been planted largely, and it is a bad 
weed in many sections because of the 
difficulty of eradicating it. In seasons 
with cool spring weather it frequently 
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The small Peony Buds in Mr. Lutz’s right hand are as they 


are picked and packed for shipment. 


The partially open 


ones in his left hand are as they arrive on the market 


fue FLOWER GROWER 


Give plants a leg to stand on/ 
Siey finest or ot a’ tnver sume 
indestructible - invisible 


-im- 
proves appearance.Any length. 
LEADCLAD WIRE (0. 12328 roucsniie win 


WREXHAM DELPHINIUMS 
After years of importing seed direct from Wat- 
kin Samuel, Wrexham, Wales, and selecting ex- 
clusively the finest resulting plants for con- 
tinued propagation, we offer seed excelled by 
none here or abroad. One hundred seeds in 
package, one dollar. Send for descriptive folder 
and price list of named varieties. 

WINGS DELPHINIUM GARDEN 
Box 3380 - - Portland, Oregon 














Cacti, and Other Desert Plants 
A handsome Desert Garden of 10 rare plants 
for only $5.00. Large decorative Desert Garden 
consisting of 100 assorted Rare Cacti, and 
plants for $25.00 with a $5.00 E. Wilisenii 
free. All F. O. B. express collect. Illustrated 
catalogue with unique premium offer, and large 
Package mixed Cacti seeds 25c. 
DESERT PLANT CO. 
Station A, Box 95 El Paso, Texas 








SEEDS OF HARDY PLANTS 
Make your own hardy garden. Our list of hardy 
perennial seeds is the most complete issued in. 
America. Many novelties not obtainable elsewhere. 

Annual seeds also, in finest assortment. 
IRISES, PEONIES and other 
Hardy Perennial Plants, Vines, and Ornamentals 
—— Write for List to —— 
RALPH E. HUNTINGTON, . PAINESVILLE, Ohio 








Northern Grown Perennials 


ARE ALWAYS GOOD 
Our perennials are all northern field grown with 
strong root system. Our list includes many 
rock plants. Try our new special varieties of 
Lupines. They are wonderful. 

Catalogue Now Ready 


CHEQUAMEGON FLOWER GARDENS 
WASHBURN, wis. 


10 Old-fashioned 


PERENNIAL PLANTS FOR $1.00 


Delphinium, Sweet William, Coreopsis, Colum- 
bine, Gaillardia, Plantain lily, Rudbeckia New- 
manni, Spiderwort, Hardy Phlox and Hardy 
Chrysanthemums. 
PRUDENCE SEYMOUR GARDENS 

New Milford, Conn. 














BOBBINK & ATKINS 


ROSES PERENNIALS EVERGREENS 
Ask for Catalogs 


Please state definitely what you intend to 
plant, as we issue several catalogs. 


NURSERYMEN and FLORISTS 


Rutherford - ~ = 





N. J. 


“Holland to You Bulbs” 


We grow and sell our own bulbs. We offer the 
finest quality at the lowest prices. Complete 
catalogue fully describing over 150 different va- 
rieties sent upon request. 
VELSEN BULB GARDENS 
Wholesale and Retail 
1 Caves Place - ~ Rochester, N.Y. 
‘Formerly Scholts & Fekke 


JOIN THE A. G. S. 


or American Gladiolus Society. When the Glads 
are in bloom you will need our Bulletins and 
cooperation. $2.00 a year. Free magazine every 
month. 

CHAMPLAIN VIEW GARDENS 
Elmer E. Gove - Burlington, Vermont 
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comes fairly yellow, but generally it is 
of no value for cutting, or even for the 
garden. 

There are only a few good double Nar- 
cissus that are worth growing in the gar- 
den. The single forms are more graceful 
and are generally grown. Such varieties 
as Golden Spur, Emperor, Empress, and 
Glory of Sassenheim among the Trump- 
ets, Sir Watkin, Conspicuous, Sea Gull, 
Gloria Mundi, Mrs. Langtry, and White 
Lady among the medium and short-cup 
sections, and many of the Poets, are so 
hardy, prolific, easily grown, and low in 
price that every garden should have 
them. EDWIN C. POWELL, (Md.) 


FERN SCALE 


Would like to answer Mrs. G. P. M., 
(Wash.,) on “Scale on Sword Fern.” 

The little insect found on the Sword 
Fern is probably Fern scale. A nicotine 
soap solution used once a week will keep 
it in check. Either spraying or dipping 
are good methods by which to get it on 
the Ferns. The worst infested fronds 
should be cut off and burned. 


WALTER BEDNAREK, (Ill.) 


DELPHINIUM FROM SEED 


If C. E. S., (Ohio,) will wait until the 
ground gets warm in the Spring and 
sow his Delphinium seed, covering them 
with only half an inch of soil and cover- 
ing the soil with bran sacks ripped open, 
he will be surprised at how quickly they 
will come up. Bran sacks may be pegged 
down tightly. 

My Delphiniums sprouted in nine days. 

Sprinkling water on the sacking pre- 
vents washing of the soil and also pre- 
vents the ground from crusting over. 

The plants I grew last year bloomed 
and were beautiful, some nearly three 
inches in diameter. 


A. W. DELOoNG, (Ont.) 


GROWING LILIES 


Answering C. W., (Ind.): 


In planting Lily bulbs, one must re- 
member that some kinds are planted 
deeply, as they have stem roots, while 
others need to be only four inches below 
ground. In a former number of THE 
FLOWER GROWER I gave rules for dif- 
ferent kinds. 

To make soil acid; one can use sul- 
phate of aluminum. Sprinkle it over the 
ground, and it will be rained in. It is 
necessary to use it two or three times a 
year. For Shrubs, one-half pound to a 
square yard is not too much. For Lilies, 
peat or leaf mould would be better. 

Most Lilies can be transplanted in the 
Fall, as the tops are then dead. The 
Madonna Lily though, ought to be planted 
in Summer, as new leaves put out in 


early Fall. 
A. B. APPLEGATE, (Md.) 


Sheila SIMILAR TO Prince of Wales 
GLADIOLUS 


I note an inquiry about Prince of 
Wales Gladiolus on page 250 of the April 
issue. I too was not satisfied with Prince 
of Wales as a grower, both above and be- 
low ground, and I discarded it in favor 
of Sheila (Coleman), but while not 
identical in color, it is similar and has a 
better stalk, etc. Cc. W. H., (.) 


NARCISSUS INFORMATION 


Mrs. Harris, (April issue of THE 
FLOWER GROWER,) has the old Narcissus 


Von Sion (double), and the trouble is too 
many bulbs in a clump. 

Lift the bulbs at the end of the Sum- 
mer when the foliage has dried off, sep- 
arate the clump and plant singly. They 
will then improve in color. 


Davip Rust, (Penna.) 


FERTILIZING TULIPS IN HOLLAND 


I note question of H. C. Hahn, (N. Y.,) 
for information concerning fertilizer for 
Darwin Tulips, and as I know the Hol- 
land methods I am glad to pass same on 
to Friend Hahn. 

Over in Holland after the Tulips are 
planted and covered with dirt, they rake 
in on TOP, sheep manure. When the 
snow is on the ground, say around Feb- 
ruary, sulphate of ammonia is sprinkled 
on the snow. I have, however, found 
nitrate of soda pretty nearly as good. 


FRANK W. SIELOFF, (So. N. Y.) 


SCALE OF POINTS FOR JUDGING ZINNIAS 


The following scale of points is sug- 
gested for judging Zinnias, same scale 
having been used for judging Chrys- 


anthemums: 
Color 15: Stem 10: Foliage 15: Form 15: 
Fullness 15: Size 30: Total 100. 


““KISS-ME-OVER-THE-FENCE” 


In the May FLOWER GROWER Mrs. 
McKee of Ohio wishes the correct name 
for “Kiss-me-over-the-garden-gate.” 

This is undoubtedly Polygonum orien- 
tale, a giant member of the Knotweed 
family, an annual that was to be found 
rather commonly in the Ohio gardens 
of my boyhood but which does not seem 
to have persisted to any great extent in 
the present-day catalogs. As a child I 
remember it in my grandmother’s garden 
where it was sometimes known as “Kiss- 
me-over-the-fence,” a name that did not 
seem particularly inappropriate since it 
was tall enough to droop its bright, com- 
pact racemes over the fence by which 
it grew. We knew it more commonly as 
“Gentleman’s Cane,” a name evidently 
derived from its straight, stiff stems em- 
bellished with pronounced and evenly- 
placed nodal swellings. In the botanies 
one is more likely to find it listed under 
the less embarrassing common name of 
“Prince’s Feather.” 

There are many Polygonums, varying 
from small annuals and slender twiners 
to even subshrubs, but only a few of 
them have found their way into the culti- 
vated garden except as weeds, most of 
us being more or less familiar with the 
common Smartweed, and the less con- 
spicuous Goose Grass or Polygonum 
aviculare, the very antithesis in height 
and showiness of the tall-growing P. 
orientale. The latter came from India 
and while rarely cataloged may still be 
found in some old gardens, or escaped 
from such gardens. 


J. MARION SHULL, (D. C.) 


SIGNS OF THE ZODIAC 


I read your note as to the signs of the 
Zodiac. I have travelled a little in Penn- 
sylvania and know that quite a few fol- 
low the moon. As a general rule, the 
stars, trees, animals and men seem to 
have something to do with the weather. 
Now, I myself used to laugh at the 
Pennsylvania farmer when I heard he 
planted by the moon, but now I seem to 
think there is something in it, as I have 
started to raise flowers on a large scale 
and I find it better to plant when the 
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IRIS and Poe 


Send for illustrated Peon 
price list of Iris and Phlox. 
ROSEFIELD PEONY 
Valley Junction P. O. 
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PANSIES .-- DELPHINIUMS 


OREGON GIANT PANSY SEED, 
Order now for August delivery. 
disappointed last season for we were 


supply the demand. 


WREXHAM STRAIN DELPH 


(August Delivery) $1.00 Per Packet 


MRS. MERTON G. ELLIS - - Canby, Oregus 


600 seeds $1.0 
Many were 
Not able to 
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POTASH-MARI. 


“THE IDEAL FERTILIZER” 
FOR LAWNS AND FLOWERS 
Sole Producers 
POTASH-MARL, Inc. 


15 E. 40th ST., = NEW YORK CiTy 

















IRI 


Grown in the hills in a black 
Visitors tell y 
our Iris colors are brighter, the plants thriftie 
than in most valley gardens. 
postpaid, immediate delivery; 5 named dwarf o 
4 tall, pink to claret, or 5 clumps Oregon native. 
IRIS ACRES 


virgin soil. 


Molalla, Orega 





$1 Iris bargain, 
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430 Brunswick Ave. - 


Over 380 years in 
Best quality at 
Catalogue and booklet a 
Bulb Growing on request. 
Representative in United States 

Ca : 

S. B. McCREADY 


Toronto 4, Canad 


Import Your Dutch Bulbs | 


*’ DIRECT from Van’t Hof & Blokker, 
Limmen, Holland F. 0. B. New York, 
clear of Customs. 
the American trade. 
fair prices. 














Forestburg 


Cactus Collection 


One each of 12 varieties; all 
rooted, all labeled, no two alike; 
$3, postpaid. 


Echinocactus texensis—a large, 
turnip shaped cactus with enor- 
mous pink spines and pink flowers. 
$1.25, postpaid. 


W. A. BRIDWELL 


Texas 
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GLADIOLUS LIKE Prince of Wales 


0. E. S., (Mo.,) : 

aay ices, which though a primu- 
linus, is not only open-flowered, but. as 
large and sometimes larger than Prince 
of Wales, and about as near like it in 

Jor as any of the thousands I have 
tested with none of the latter’s faults. 
It is ‘extremely strong in growth and 
blooming propensities — and IT WILL 
NOT DIE OUT. It is about as low- 
priced as Prince of Wales. 

Cuas. E. F. GersporFr, (D. C.) 


IRIS DESCRIPTIVE TERMS 


Answering a question in a recent issue 
concerning descriptive terms relating to 
_- refers to a class of Iris hav- 
ing white standards or upright petals, 
and dark falls, or drooping petals, which 
are usually blue, purple, or violet lightly 
margined a lighter shade or white. Ex- 
amples of amoenas_ are Rhein Nizxe, 
Victorine, Tristram, Mildred Presby. 

Squalens are Irises of various colors 
which appear to be smoked. This is 
most noticeable in the standards. Arnols 
is one of the best examples of this class. 

Varigata refers to the varicolored ones, 
especially those having yellow standards 
and the falls some dark color, usually 
red-purple or brown, and often heavily 
reticulated with white at the base of the 
falls, giving them the appearance of 
being striped. Honorabilis is a typical 
example. 

Neglecta. This refers to a race of 
Irises having light blue or lavender 
standards and darker falls heavily re- 
ticulated at the base with white, or as 
described by some, white falls heavily 
reticulated and blotched with a deep 
purple, blue, or red-purple color. Repre- 
senting this class we have the species 
Neglecta, also the hybrids Cottage Maid, 
Hiawatha, Monsignor and many others. 

Other terms used in describing Iris 
are: Self, one in which the standards 
and falls are of practically the same 
shade. Bicolor, having the standard and 
falls a different shade, usually of the 
same color; the standards being the 
lighter. Plicata, usually white with the 
edges plicated or marked with fine lines, 
usually blue or purple. 


R. H. TERRELL, (Calif.) 


FOLIAGE TO USE WITH IRISES OR GLADS 


If Harold I. Perrin, (Nebr.,) will plant 
a Water Iris, (Iris pseudacorus,) he will 
always have foliage to go with other 
Irises or with Glads, and the foliage is 
very much like that of Glads. Two years 
ago, I planted a well-rooted plant near 
the well where it gets abundant water, 
and last season it grew five feet tall with 
about 50 clusters of bloom. It is of a 
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lovely shade of yellow, with long stems. 
There are several colors to be had, and 
once grown they create a lively interest. 
Many seedlings are coming up where 
the seed fell to the ground and remained 
over Winter. 
Mrs. FRED STIER, (IIl.) 


ANSWER TO L. S., (ILL.,) ABOUT IDENTITY 
OF VINE 


Dreer’s Garden Book, 1925, Page 93, 
No. 2854, Rubro Caerulea, (Heavenly 
Blue). Immense flowers of bright sky 
blue, very beautiful, (Ipomoea). 

A friend gave me my first seed but 
this, (Ipomoea) Rubro Caerulea comes 
nearer describing it than anything I 
have found in my garden books. 


Mrs. M. B. Carter, (Tenn.) 


DAFFODILS SHOULD BE RESET 


I note that a number of people want 
to know why their Daffodils do not 
bloom. My guess is that they should be 
dug up and dried off, as it were, every 
two years. 

Tell your inquirers to dig ’em up in 
August and let them rest until the last 
of October, then replant and see what 
happens. W. J. Drew, (N.H.) 


WILD PHLOX? 


Answering W. C. M., (Nebr.,) July, 
1926, FLOWER GROWER, page 332: 

The “Wild Sweet William” probably 
is not a Sweet William at all, but, if 
from the woods, Wild Phlox; if from the 
prairie, Wild Verbena. 


B. C. AUTEN, (Mo.) 


FISH OIL FOR PLANT PESTS 


A reader who has been bothered with 
various insect pests on Gladioli and Dah- 
lias has found the use of fish oil soap, 
when used as a spray, effective. It is 
stated that the spray would not injure 
the flowers, and that the odor passed 
away after a few hours and was un- 
observable. 


BUTTERFLY WEED 


The plant inquired about by Mrs. K. 
D., (in December number,) is probably 
Butterfly Weed or Pleurisy Root. The 
botanical name is Asclepias tuberosa and 
it belongs to the Milkweed family. It is 
a nice plant for the garden and I found 
last Summer that if the faded blooms 
were cut off, the plant would go on and 
bloom all over again. 

When the ripened seed pods open, the 
pretty, white, silky seeds, like other 
Milkweeds, are quite attractive. The 
wild plants are somewhat difficult to dig 
because it roots very deeply, but plants 
may be had of many nurserymen. 


A. E. LEAviTT, (Tenn.) 


MOSAIC DISEASE 


In the February FLOWER GROWER, 
there is an inquiry about Mosaic disease 
and the following may be of interest: 

From the inspector sent out last Sum- 
mer, by the State Division of Insect and 
Plant Control, to inspect our nursery 
stock, I gathered that Mosaic of Rasp- 
berries, at least, is a disease of the sap 
which weakens and stunts the plant 
growth; and, of course, its bearing qual- 
ities. Mosaic is carried from diseased 
plants to healthy plants by plant lice 
and no cure has been found, but certain 
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7-Ft. DELPHINIUM SEEDS 


100 seeds, Wrexham hollyhock-flowered 
strain $1.00 


IRIS 


Large named varieties of Iris 


Siberian, dave Sie... 
Kochii, dark smoky red _____ cecteenetieer: aa 
Alcazar, violet bronze and purple_______ (25 
Loreley, yellow, blue falls ___ ; -25 
Storm Cloud, gray slate, blue mee -25 
Dorothy, white overlaid with violet -25 
Juanita, clear blue -25 


Prosper Laugier, bronze, velvet purple falls -25 
Lent A. Williamson, violet, royal purple 


falls __. ‘ = -50 
Seminole, violet, rose aceeie> Uae 
Opera, bishop red -75 


HARDY PHLOX 


Thor, salmon 
Sandeau, pink 


Von Hockberg, red S Plants 
Jenkins, white Your Selection 
Eclaireur, rose carmine $1.00 


Europa, white, pink eye 


FOR FALL DELIVERY 
Tulip bulbs, Peonies, Madonna Lily bulbs, 
Perennial Plants. Fall catalog ready August 1. 


200 Seeds of the Mrs. Scott Elliot’s Columbine 
for $1.00. This strain has taken first prize at 
all the garden exhibits. 


H. R. LAWRENCE 


Route 2 - Elmhurst, IIl. 
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’ Perfect 
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Kill Insects 


No matter what plants, flowers or 
trees are infested, “Black Leaf 
40” (Nicotine Sulphate) is the 
old reliable spray for killing 
aphis, thrip, leaf hopper and sim- 
ilar insects. That is the success- 
ful gardener’s way. He keeps “Black Leaf 40” 
on hand, knowing that these pests may appear 
almost over-night. 


Easy To Use 
Instructions come with every package. The ounce 
bottle, for 35c, makes six gallons of effective 
spray. Sold also in larger sizes, by druggists, 
hardware, seed or department stores. 

TOBACCO BY-PRODUCTS 
& CHEMICAL CORP. 
Incorporated 
Louisville - Kentucky 






Spra 
‘Black Leaf 40 


40 % NICOTINE 
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strains of berries are more Mosaic-re- 
sistant than others, and it is advised that 
these be planted in infected areas. In 
some localities, the wild berry plants are 
affected, and if close, are apt, through 
the plant lice, to infect patches of tame 
berries. 

If I am not mistaken, Blackberries 
have Mosaic too, but not so seriously as 
the Red Raspberries. 


ALICE F. DEWALT, (Wis.) 


GROWING PANSIES 


To G. P. L., (Vt.): 

I sowed some Pansy seed in April this 
Spring, out in open soil, have trans- 
planted them and all are budding now 
(July 7th). With more care I am sure 
they would have been blooming much 
sooner. 

In sowing seed in Fall, most of mine 
seem to winter out if allowed to make 
growth, but if sown in a well-drained 
place late so as not to make any growth, 
they will come up in early Spring. 

I prefer sowing in open ground in 
April or May. 


Mrs. L. L. LITTLEFIELD, (Md.) 





READERS SHOULD DO MISSIONARY WORK 


Every reader should have a supply of 
the yellow subscription coupons in a con- 
venient pigeonhole in his or her desk to 
use as opportunity offers. Ask me for 
a supply when you run out. 











IRIS and PEONIES 
AT WHOLESALE 


Write for your Trade List. For the Trade 
Only. Over 400 varieties of Each. All 
the Fine Ones. 


WAHOO LODGE GARDENS 
Sioux Falls . So. Dakota 














SOIL (HOT BED) 
THERMOMETER 


is used by flower growing experts 
everywhere. It has a 15” V-shaped 
wood case with handle, oxidized 
brass scale with white-filled fig- 
ures and graduations, magnifying 
mercury-filled tube, mercury-filled 
bulb chamber, giving good contact 
and an approximate temperature 
range of 30° to 180° F. The end 
is metal with a strong point. Price 
$3.00. If your dealer cannot sup- 
ply you, remit direct. Safe deliv- 
ery guaranteed. 


alr [Instrument Companies 


ROCHESTER, N.Y., U.S.A. 





INDEXES FOR 1926 AND PRIOR YEARS 


Indexes for any year may be had for 
a remittance of 10c in stamps. There has 
been a greater demand than ever before 
for the index for 1926. 


BACK ISSUES FOR SALE 


I offer odds and ends of surplus issues, 
mostly of years 1924, 1925 and 1926 at 
half price;—24 all different, but not 
consecutive; just odds and ends of sur- 
plus, for $2.00, postage prepaid. 





Pruning Shears are a necessity in 
the well-equipped garden. An ar- 
rangement with one of the best manu- 
facturers makes it possible for me to 
offer a pair of extra good, common- 
sense, business-like, and SERVICE- 
ABLE Pruning Shears as a premium 
to present readers for each new sub- 
scription remitted for at the full rate 
of $2.00. 

This is a real premium which will 
be a source of satisfaction for many 
moons. 

MaDISsON Cooper, Calcium, N.Y. 





Stager’s Tall Bearded Iris 


Those who are interested in the Iris 
as a flower,—its history,—its ro- 
mance,—and the practical features of 
the subject;—will do well to read 
Walter Stager’s book, “Tall Bearded 
Iris,” which may be had from this 
office, postpaid, for $2.00. The book 
is exceptionally well-printed, and of 
strong and durable construction, and 
has been well-spoken of by those who 
are best qualified to judge of its 
merits. 


Sufficient stock is in hand to insure 
the filling of orders promptly. $2.00 
postpaid. 

MADISON COOPER, Calcium, N.Y. 
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$25 in the U. S. 


$30 in Canada Calcium, ‘ 


TRIED AND PROVEN IR 


Queen Caterina, Lent A. Williamson, Sh 
Seminole, Lord of June, Ambassadeur, 
Morrison, Anna Farr, W. J. Fryer, Perry, 
Dream, Georgia. 
Sor? of the finest Irises of the 
$5.00, Postpaid 
J. W. RECHER, 125 E. 4th St., Day 











COLEMAN GARDENS 
OREGON GROWN G 


TULIPS 


Box24 - MULTNOMAH, ORE 








ER” Collectio 1 


20 Beautiful Peonies for $5.00 


WE HAVE arranged this unusual Collection for the benefit of those 


wish an abundance of cut flowers. It is also a fine beginners’ colle 
tion, combining quantity with good quality. ; 

Each Peony Root is a named variety, truly labeled and selected 
make a balanced planting that will give a good range of colors and 
extended blooming period. The roots are strong, standard divisions, ma 


of which will bloom the first season. 
Send $5 today for this splendid CUT FLOWER Collecti@ 


we can make no changes. 


A real bargain collection in wh 


We'll enter your order and make shipment, express collect, in early Fall. 
Our Approved Peony List describes the tried and true “aristocrats” of the 


world. Write for it today. 


Visitors alwass welcom; at our Farms, one mile west 
of Ba'dwinsville on the “Rochester-Syracuse Highway. 


INDIAN SPRING FARMS °%,cowmmevitis, 


«* 
e* 





